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rado State Teachers College. 
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Non-Academic Higher Education 


By CARROLL D. CLARK 


Experiments in Higher Education Outside So-Called 
Academic Institutions 


HE patterns and ideals of 

higher education in the United 

States have been brought un- 
der indictment by critics both within 
and without our educational system. 
One result has been to stimulate ex- 
perimentation within existing aca- 
demic institutions with a view to 
remedying some of the more gen- 
erally recognized defects. Certain 
groups, however, have been dissatis- 
fied with the aims and achievements 
of our system of higher education 
and they have begun a number of 
educational experiments on their own 
initiative. 

The “worker’s education” of or- 
ganized labor, institutes and lecture 
courses supported chiefly by immi- 
grants and other minority groups, and 
colleges sponsored by certain so-called 
radical organizations are significant 
both as protests against the American 
collegiate system and as efforts to con- 
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struct a revised system outside of aca- 
demic walls. In addition, there have 
been some non-academic experiments 
launched by groups less antagonistic 
to the status quo, but which have felt 
that they were largely cut off from 
the colleges and universities. Some 
of the experiments in adult education 
on the higher levels belong in this 
class. In the space allotted for this 
paper, only a few striking examples of 
the various types can be discussed. 
Worker’s education as something 
more than a propagandist attempt to 
elevate the working class is chiefly a 
development of the last decade. The 
Worker’s Education Bureau of Amer- 
ica was organized in 1921 and not 
formally incorporated as a part of the 
American Federation of Labor until 
three years later. In 1921 a labor 
residential college known as Brook- 
wood was founded at Katonah, New 
York. It is primarily a professional 
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school for labor leaders, but its pur- 
pose is not merely technical. Rather, 
it aims at a broad foundation in the 
social sciences.* 

The college offers a two-year 
course, and all work must be done in 
residence. The courses include Eng- 
lish, public speaking, parliamentary 
law, economics, history of civilization, 
psychology, government, trade-union 
organization, labor legislation and ad- 
ministration, and a seminar in current 
social problems.* All students per- 
form a share of the work of caring 
for the buildings and grounds, and 
some help cook, wash dishes, and do 
other chores. Faculty and students 
live together, and a community spirit 
prevails. The method of instruction 
is of the tutorial type, much of the 
work being carried on by individual 
conferences. The administration is in 
the hands of a board consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the faculty, students, 
alumni, and labor organizations. A 
series of summer institutes have been 
held on special topics at which experts 
from various fields have lectured. 

The success of the Brookwood ex- 
periment in kindling student interest 
is attested to by President Farrell, of 
the Kansas State College of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Science: 


One might define an ideal student audi- 
ence as an audience that contains only stu- 
dents. Such a group is relieved of the 
presence of people who are merely seeking 
grades or diplomas, or who are in college 
because it is fashionable. Such an audience 
of students contains no mental sluggards, 
and no people who think an education can 

 Peffer, N. New Schools for Older Students. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1926. pp. 203-43. 


* Taken from the catalogues of Brookwood Labor 
College. 
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be acquired without effort. It contains only 
people who are eager to learn. 

It was my privilege to speak recently at 
Brookwood Labor College before an audi- 
ence of students. We met in a large room 
in a charming old farmhouse atop a wooded 
hill near the village of Katonah, New York. 
The students are interested primarily in the 
problems of industrial labor. By invitation, 
I talked about “The Farmers Economic 
Position.” Most of the students knew little 
or nothing of my subject, but they obviously 
were eager to learn about it. In the at- 
mosphere of the lecture room, there was 
that mysterious something that develops in 
certain audiences and stimulates the speaker 
most pleasantly. 


I had been delighted with the “warn- 


ing” given me by the chairman that I must 
expect numerous questions, and that some 
of them might seem critical. I was not 
disappointed. ‘The speaker was subjected 
to a critical examination. 
were numerous, pertinent, and well worded. 

The attitude of those students suggests 
what a college would be if only students 
were permitted to enroll. The little group 
of students at Brookwood exhibit the eager 
desire to learn that would be a dominant 
feature of an ideal college. In such a col- 
lege the examinations would be conducted 
not only by the instructors, but by the stu- 
dents. The latter would be critical and 
active listeners. There would be no system 
of grades and credits and no diplomas. The 
rules of student government would be as 
simple as they were at [Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College] fifty years ago, when only 
rather exceptional people went to college. 
The loafer, the dullard, and the merely 
clever person would be excluded. Each class 
would constitute an ideal student audience. 
Each instructor would be heavily overworked 
by his own insatiable students, but he would 
experience perpetual delight in his labors.’ 


Brookwood College has survived 


*From the column “Prexy Says,” Kansas State 
Collegian, May 2, 1930. 
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the effervescent enthusiasm of the 

-war period that launched numer- 
ous short-lived set-ups of workers’ 
education. Within the limits of its 
defined purpose, it is doing successful 
work. Today, it is at the vanguard 
of labor experiments in education. 


EVERAL other enterprises on the 

college level have been conducted 
by national labor organizations in in- 
dustrial cities. These vary from spo- 
radic lectures to systematic courses in 
history, economics, and trade-union- 
ism. In the state of California a joint 
committee established by the state 
university and the State Federation of 
Labor sponsors various workers’ study 
groups, the number ranging from 
eight or nine to as high as sixteen in 
recent years. Seattle, Washington, 
and Portland, Oregon, have labor col- 
leges now effectively active, and the 
latter has enjoyed a continuous exist- 
ence for the past eight years. Labor 
colleges in Colorado are being main- 
tained at Denver and Colorado 
Springs. Detroit, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Springfield (Massachusetts), 
New Haven (Connecticut), Oklahoma 
City, Chicago, Providence (Rhode 
Island), Allentown (Pennsylvania), 
and New York are other cities where 
labor colleges or workers’ study 
groups are being carried on, though 
in some cases the work is now on a 
considerably reduced scale, due to the 
depression or other factors. The 
“Workers’ University” under the aus- 
pices of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’? Union of New 
York City, formerly one of the most 
imposing projects in labor education, 
is now reduced to a shadow of. its 
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earlier activities. On the other hand, 
new educational activities have been 
recently launched under the joint 
auspices of organized labor and the 
state universities in Wisconsin and 
Wyoming.* 

The control of these organizations 
is in most cases vested in the central 
federation of local unicns. Unlike 
Brookwood, these labor colleges do 
not maintain independent faculties 
but draw their instructors from other 
colleges and universities. The courses 
most stressed are English, including 
public speaking, economics, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology. 


HE chief force back of the work- 

ers’ educational experiments here 
cited has been the widespread distrust 
of the spirit and administration of 
American colleges. The ruling indus- 
trial and financial interests, so the 
spokesmen of labor have maintained, 
have controlled the policies of higher 
education and turned them against the 
interests of the working class. Nu- 
merous instances of propaganda and 
ex parte administration are cited in 
support of this claim. But perhaps 
their distrust is aroused not so much 
by overt instances of propaganda as by 
the unconscious conservatism of our 
higher-educational system. Horace 
M. Kallen, in explaining the working- 
class attitude, has said: 


Recruited from among bankers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, corporation lawyers, 
or corporation clergymen, the members of 
these governing bodies [of institutions of 
higher learning] bring to the task of direct- 
ing education the prejudices of their class 


“Information supplied by Workers Educational 
Bureau of America. 
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and vocation. These spontaneously and 
unconsciously are erected into the general 
ideals of the school system, defining the 
school policies, supervising school adminis- 
tration, and working as a whip held over 
the teaching body by those who have the 
power to hire and fire.” 


Thus far it does not appear that 
workers’ colleges have had any great 
influence in modifying the prevailing 
pattern of the American system of the 
higher learnings. Their curriculums, 
as a rule, are drawn from the tradi- 
tional store, with some additional 
emphasis on social science and labor 
problems. The Marxian tendency is 
present, but perhaps is less pronounced 
than in labor colleges abroad. Cul- 
tural subjects are so prominent that 
some critics have accused the workers’ 
universities of being compensatory 
agencies, providing a flight from the 
drab realities of the capitalistic system. 
As for administration, these schools 
are far more flexible, informal, and 
democratic than the prevailing aca- 
demic type. But as yet none has 
reached a size or scope to serve as an 
instructive model for college and uni- 
versity administration. 


NSTITUTES for the higher edu- 

cation of adults are an outgrowth 
of the lecture platform and an adapta- 
tion to the needs of heterogeneous 
urban populations. Some of them, 
like the Lowell Institute, of Boston, 
and the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences are old and established 
institutions, well past the experimental 
stage. Some, like the Educational 


Alliance in New York, are -devoted 

* “Education, the Machine and the Worker,” Psy- 
chology of Education in an Industrial Society. New 
York: New Republic, Inc., 1925. pp. 17-18. 
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solely to immigrant groups, specializ- 
ing in English and citizenship courses, 
Others offer curriculums dealing 


with technical subjects such as archi- | 


tecture, home economics, mechanical 
engineering, or the fine arts.° The 
School of the People’s Institute of 


New York most nearly approaches the _ 
It caters almost | 


liberal-arts college. 
wholly to immigrant groups, most of 


whom are only partially American- © 


ized. Its students, however, are 
drawn from the educated classes, and 
its work is not to be confused with 
elementary classes in “Americaniza- 
tion” sponsored by social-service agen- 
cies. Classes are offered in history, 
philosophy, biology, logic, and public 
speaking. Some of these meet the 
standard of advanced college work. 


Of particular interest are the organ- | 


ized lecture courses, running from 24 
to 28 weeks, offered by Everett Dean 
Martin. They cut across academic 
departmental lines, centering around 
some basic social problem and inter- 
relating the results of psychology, 
sociology, economics, and_ political 
science. 

The lectures used in some of these 
courses have been published in book 
form by Mr. Martin, and several of 
these books have been widely used as 
textbooks in regular academic courses 
in other institutions. In the courses 
of the Institute, there are no examina- 
tions, no credits, and no compulsory 
attendance. A small entrance fee 1s 
charged for each course, and students 
attend only because they are inter- 
ested. The attendance at Martin’s 
lectures at times exceeds one thousand 
persons. E. G. Spaulding, of Prince- 


® Peffer, op. cit., pp. 30-43. 
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ton University, who has conducted 
classes in logic for the Institute, has 
used the same materials as he presents 
to his Seniors at Princeton and finds 
the Institute students quite as capable 
of mastering the work. 


HE collegiate experiments of so- 

called radical organizations will 
not be dealt with here, since it is im- 
possible without an intensive study to 
determine to what extent their courses 
are devoted to mere propaganda. Two 
independent non-academic ventures in 
higher learning, however, deserve 
especial attention. These are the New 
School for Social Research and the 
Rand School for Social Science, both 
in New York. These schools repre- 
sent a reaction against administrative 
interference with freedom of thought 
and against the intellectual regimenta- 
tion of American colleges. 

The New School for Social Re- 
search has all the equipment of an 
ordinary university except a campus 
and a football team. It offers, how- 
ever, a varied rather than a fixed 
curriculum, has no formal entrance 
requirements, no examinations, no 
credits, and no “college spirit.” The 
student pays a tuition fee ranging 
from $20 for a course of eighteen lec- 
tures down to $7.50 for a course of 
six lectures; his attendance thereafter 
is voluntary, unless he is a teacher 
desiring to have his work accredited 
by the Board of Superintendents of 
the state. Most of the students en- 
rolled have had some previous higher 
education, and some of the work is 
on the graduate level. The faculty, 
which would be regarded as distin- 
guished even by the severest accredit- 
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ing association, is drawn in part from 
other institutions, in part from schol- 
ars not connected academically. 
While the curriculum of the New 
School centers around the social sci- 
ences, there are also at present courses 
in philosophy, psychology, law, litera- 
ture, biology, chemistry, physics, men- 
tal hygiene, play writing, architecture, 
music, drama, and other fine arts.’ 
Strict non-partisanship with respect to 
political, religious, and social questions 
is a settled policy of the School. No 
inquiry is made as to whether a teach- 
er’s private views are conservative or 
radical, orthodox or agnostic, aristo- 
cratic or proletarian. There is no re- 
striction on freedom of utterance. The 
School regards its obligation to stu- 
dents fulfilled when it has determined 
the scholarly competence and teaching 
ability of the instructors. The admin- 
istration and educational policy are 
shared in by the faculty and students. 
The Rand School began as a frankly 
partisan institution, and described 
itself as “an educational auxiliary of 
the socialist movement.” It has be- 
come, however, something more than 
a center for socialistic propaganda, and 
its instructors are not confined to spe- 
cial pleading. The bias of the school, 
its directors would maintain, leans no 
more toward socialism than the bias 
of the average university leans toward 
capitalism. The range of subjects 
taught is about as broad as that of the 
New School for Social Research. Most 
of the classes meet in the evening or 
on Saturday afternoon. A large pro- 
portion of the students are foreign 
born, and a majority are Jews. Most 


7 From 1931 catalogue, New School for Social 
Research, Inc. 
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of the classes are conducted as open 
forums, and interest is said to be main- 
tained at a high pitch.* 


HE educational experiments in 

higher learning just described 
are as yet too young and feeble to 
have modified greatly the basic pat- 
tern or ideals of our academic system. 
It is significant, however, that such 
experiments have arisen and are being 
conducted outside of regular academic 
channels. Just as the chief influence 
of third-party movements is apt to be 
a modification in the programs and 
policies of the major political parties, 
so the main influence of these non- 
academic educational experiments is 
likely to be found eventually in modi- 
fications of the administration, curric- 
ulums, and instructional methods of 
our formal institutions of higher edu- 
cation. In particular, they present a 
challenge to further academic innova- 
tion and experiment. Already, Bryn 


® Peffer, op. cit., passim. 
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Mawr, the University of Wisconsin, 
Barnard College, and a considerable 
number of other colleges have inav- 
gurated summer classes for working 
women. 

Institutions of the type of the New 
School for Social Research are proy- 
ing an important incentive to experi- 
mental work in adult education on the 
part of academic institutions. Whether 
the non-academic experiments here 
described will persist and grow will 
depend in part upon the reaction of 
our colleges and universities. If they 
display a willingness to experiment 
freely on their own accord, to recog- 
nize the need for higher learning on 
the part of special groups, and to ex- 
tend their facilities to the latter 
wherever possible, it appears likely 
that the unconventional types of 
school will remain rather scarce and 
relatively unimportant. Their most 
important function, perhaps, will have 
been to jog us out of the rut of aca- 


demic formalism and regimentation. 
[Vol. III, No. 8} 
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Our Foreign-Language 
Dilettantism 


By EDD WINFIELD PARKS 


Present Foreign-Language Requirements for College 
Graduation Too Diffuse 


E HAVE a convenient, if 

W trite, definition of the goal 

of American education: to 
learn a little of everything, and to 
learn one thing well. In the study of 
foreign languages, American schools 
and colleges have amply satisfied the 
first part of this standard, but without 
exception have forgotten the second 
clause. 

Almost every college requires two 
years of foreign-language study for 
graduation. Most colleges require four 
years. For entrance, at least two units, 
and usually four, are demanded. Each 
year the American colleges turn out 
more than one hundred thousand 
graduates. The average graduate has 
had six courses in two or more foreign 
languages. At the most conservative 
estimate, not five per cent could read 
an ordinary novel or magazine, order 
a meal, or converse intelligibly for 
thirty seconds in any language save 
English.. A few one-syllable words 
and a half-dozen catch phrases sum 
up six years of effort. 

Such laborings te produce a mouse 
seem at once tragic, ludicrous, and 
futile. At first glance, they damn ut- 
terly the American system of educa- 


tion, and the American youth to be 
educated. Undoubtedly, undergrad- 
uate infantilism and mental laziness 
deserve much blame. Inefficient in- 
structors, in many cases, are respon- 
sible for part of these negative results. 
These ineradicable faults we have al- 
ways. A fault almost equally basic, 
and one easily eradicated, is the 
present system of requirements in 
foreign-language study. 

That is, each college requires a 
smattering knowledge of two or more 
languages, few colleges a thorough 
knowledge of one. Harvard requires a 
reading knowledge of either French, 
German, or Latin, an elementary 
knowledge of a second. One year of 
college work with a mark of C passes 
the elementary test. The reading test 
demands little more knowledge, al- 
though it must be passed by examina- 
tion. Yet the Harvard requirement is 
stiff when compared with average 
requirements: two or four high-school 
credits in one or two foreign lan- 
guages, two or more college units. 
Here is the joker. Practically every 
college requires these six units to de 
scattered among two foreign lan- 
guages. Though it takes a lifetime to 
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master English, the average student is 
supposed to master French and Latin 
in six courses, and each course repre- 
sents approximately one-fifth of a 
year’s work. 

The older system worked. Then an 
educated man knew Latin and Greek. 
He not only studied them: he knew 
them. When he finished college, he 
had studied and read Latin for eight 
or twelve years, could declaim it, 
write it, and the more proficient could 
think in Latin; but these subjects com- 
prised the bulk of his education, which 
included also a little mathematics and 
philosophy, perhaps some history and 
declamation, but no science, no Eng- 
lish, no modern languages. When the 
classics were degraded and modern 
languages placed on a parity with 
them, older educators ranted violently 
that mental discipline could be secured 
best from a study of the classics. Prob- 
ably they were right. Certainly, no 
literature can approach Greek liter- 
ature, but the compromise these classic 
educators secured has corrupted men- 
tal discipline and prevented the mas- 


tery of any language. 


ENTAL discipline is a grandiose 

term for will power. Some- 
how, that sterner generation believed, 
the drudgery of mastering Latin and 
Greek grammar increased self-control, 
inflicted mental discipline. Since their 
primary aim was thoroughness, per- 
haps they were correct in the assump- 
tion. But all grammar is drudgery, 
tedious, uninspiring. An equally thor- 
ough study of French, Spanish, 
Hindu, accounting, or theology would 
return an equal amount of mental 
discipline. Will power can be acquired 
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on the football field as thoroughly a 
in the classroom. 

Two reasons exist for studying any 
language: to read the literature, and 
to speak and write the idiom. Any 
foreign literature is worth reading 
any foreign tongue worth speaking. 
These accomplishments may be of 


little pecuniary value to the average | 


American, but they represent a part of 
the educated man’s acquirements. And 
once we admit that the primary pur. 
pose for studying a language is study- 
ing the literature or speaking that 
language, then we must admit that the 
relative advantages of various lan- 
guages must be relative. The first and 
essential point is the concentration on 
or mastery of one language. 

Usually, the Freshman in high 
school begins Latin. Once begun, it 
should be continued. For those un- 
willing to take Latin, some alternate 
modern langauge should be provided. 
Regardless of the language selected, 
however, that subject should be re- 
quired through four years of high 
school and through four years of col- 
lege. Other languages might bk 
elected, by those interested in the sub- 
ject, but the college in particular 
should demand thorough knowledge 
of one foreign tongue. 

The hypocrisy of scholars is re- 
sponsible for much of our present 
waste. The Ph.D. must have a reading 
knowledge of French and German, 
and usually Latin. Not one in ten can 
do more than struggle through a farci- 
cal reading examination at the time; 
not one in fifty ever makes any use of 
the requirement. Authoritative contri- 
butions to each field are translated, 
disputed, denied, almost as soon a 
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published. The rest is waste matter, 
an no scholar can keep up with the 
yast amount of minute research and 
extensive publication so popular today. 

Yet these professors blithely, sar- 
donically, or hopefully, according to 
their nature, assign large amounts of 
reading in various languages to ad- 
These students, 


commentators rather than the original 
subject, dig out a few quotations and 
footnotes, and turn in a learned dis- 
cussion of the subject. True, the 
author may not be able to read Latin, 
but it would be unscholarly to prove 
his familiarity with the language by 
translating any quotations: that would 
seem to patronize the ignorance of 
other scholars. So he quotes what he 
cannot himself read. Thus the game 
goes, and young professors-to-be learn 
mental dishonesty by example, at the 
minute they are told it is the un- 
pardonable sin. 


ROBABLY I feel this strongly 

because my own case seems to 
point some kind of moral. When I 
entered Harvard as a Sophomore, I 
had had the equivalent of three years 
of college Latin, two years of college 
Spanish. An ironclad rule without al- 
ternative required French and Ger- 
man for graduation. (Today the rule 
is slightly more flexible.) Two years 
of French, a year of German—drudg- 
ery concentrated on grammar, when I 
might have been reading Ovid or 
Seneca or Cervantes; since then I have 
reviewed French and German to pass 
Ph.D. requirements. The net result of 
ten college courses is: I can read 
French, when not idiomatic, slowly; a 
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little Spanish; less Latin; and no Ger- 
man. Yet I have taught English 
grammar for years, have enjoyed 
many literatures in translation, have 
dared criticize foreign novels and 
plays for newspapers and magazines, 
but I could not read the novels or 
plays in the original. 

This may be a confession of igno- 
rance or weakness. I do not believe it. 
Grammar becomes of value only when 
it can be forgotten. Years of teaching 
and writing make me certain of that 
point. Though I have had ten years 
of work in foreign languages, never 
have I had the consecutive work over 
a period of time that would enable me 
to forget the grammar. More impor- 
tant, I have never had enough work 
to enable me to read French, Spanish, 
Latin, or German without translating 
each word into English as I go. 

Scholars say, “But you have the 
foundation. Get the rest for yourself.” 
I have known two out of some hun- 
dreds who did this. For an obvious 
reason, not many. Each man has only 
a certain amount of time and, more 
important, of energy. To teach four 
or five classes, to keep up with your 
field, even approximately, to produce 
occasional articles and books—this in 
itself would require forty-eight hours 
a day. To keep up on several foreign 
languages would require many addi- 
tional hours a day. For a foreign lan- 
guage cannot be learned, then stored 
away in the attic for periodic use. To 
retain it requires almost daily use. To 
learn it requires months of steady, not 
haphazard, labor. 

Even the most hidebound professor 
knows this. Most admit the need of 
reform in the present system. But on 
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all sides I hear only of returning to 
the classics, of requiring a year or two 
of Greek or Latin. Always more dis- 
tribution. What we need is concentra- 
tion. Even granting that to read 
Sophocles is better than to read Cer- 
vantes, to read Lucretius better than 
to read Anatole France, to read Faust 
in preference to the Cradle Song, what 
benefit accrues when the student can 
read none of them? Six or eight years 
of study, with no result. The mythical 
mental discipline lost somewhere 
among conjugations and declensions. 
Eyes always on the molehills of gram- 
mar, never on the peaks of literature. 
If a man can read Spanish picaresque 
novels in the original for pleasure, is 
not the result more beneficial than 
stumbling through Caesar? 
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My reform would be simple. Like | 


all reformers, I see no flaw in it. Each 
high-school graduate would have four 
years’ study of one language; each 
college graduate, eight years’ study on 
that one language. Other languages 
might be elected at will, but that one 
language, whatever it might be, must 
remain constant. Naturally, some col- 
lege graduates would remain in their 
present blissful ignorance. Others 
might drop out of school. In either 
case, no harm would have been done, 
Such men could not be harmed. The 
majority would acquire a knowledge 
of one language; they might even ac- 
quire proficiency in speaking, or love 
for the literature. Under the present 
system few students have a chance to 
do that much. [Vol. III, No. §} 
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The Honor System 


By C. O. M 


ATHEWS 


A Study of the Attitudes of Students and of Faculty 


Members toward A 


to discover the nature of and vari- 

ations in attitudes toward academic 
honesty among students and faculty 
members of a certain institution where 
an honor system had been recognized 
for about twenty-five years. Aca- 
demic honesty is here used to refer 
to honesty and integrity in respect to 
preparing assignments, writing exam- 
inations, and other exercises directly 
related to class or learning activities. 

A blank called a Personal Opinion 
Blank was constructed, using as a basis 
an early form of the Character Educa- 
tion Inquiry. It contained thirty-six 
descriptions of concrete situations in- 
volving academic honesty. The re- 
spondent was asked to indicate for 
each item whether he thought the 
described action was justified, unjusti- 
fed, or doubtful. Evidence showed 
that the blank was sufficiently reliable 
and valid to justify conclusions con- 
cerning groups. 

The limits of space do not permit 
reproducing the entire blank, but the 
two descriptions which follow illus- 
trate the concreteness of the situations 
presented in the test. 


|: WAS the purpose of this study" 


*This is a portion of a committee report on the 
honor system at Ohio Wesleyan University. The com- 
mittee was composed of Professors Diem, Lewis, Man- 
chester, Murray with the writer as chairman. 
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cademic Honesty 


2. I had not been feeling well for a week. 
My theme was due on Friday. On Thurs- 
day night I had such a headache I couldn’t 
think. But in order to come through with 


my work, I got my roommate to write it 
for me. 


36. I used a crib on the examination be- 
cause I felt that if I memorized the crib and 
then forgot it all after the examination it 
would be no worse than copying from the 
crib. I see no difference between copying 
from a crib and then destroying it, and 
copying from mental pictures and then let- 
ting them fade away. 


In Table I a brief statement sum- 
marizes each of the thirty-six situa- 
tions as described. The figures are 
percentages of 494 representative stu- 
dents and 46 faculty members, re- 
spectively, who were unable to justify 
the actions described. It can be seen 
that the faculty members did not jus- 
tify these actions so often as the stu- 
dents did. The only exception to this 
general tendency was in the item, 
“Used suggestion accidentally seen on 
neighbor’s paper,” toward which the 
faculty members were more lenient 
than the students. The faculty mem- 
bers agreed completely on only one 
item, “Ill pupil had roommate write 
theme for him”; all agreed that the 
action was unjustifiable. The wide 
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variations within each group and the There is a real difference shown able. 
differences between the two groups between the attitudes of men and Soph 
raise interesting questions concerning of women students toward actions in. — Senic 


TABLE I the | 
AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF STUDENT AND REsPoNnsEs uppe 
Not Justiryinc THE AcTIONS show 
All Facul al 
Summary Statement of Action Described Students Pte - 
(1) (2) (38) 
1. Students worked up assignment together. Each handed it in as his own.......... 77 96 Avi 
2. Ill pupil had roommate write theme for 94 100 Ea 
3. Wrote a review of a movie instead of the required book....................... §2 80 . 
4. Copied from neighbor because he lacked confidence 89 93 
5. Wrote paper from roommate’s notes when too few reference books were available. . 37 54 
6. Student did not call attention to instructor’s error in scoring a paper when in his favor 62 66 _ 
8. Wrote “original story” by using another’s plot, substituting other characters and Men... 
9. Cheated on final examination for sake of fraternity.......................00.. 94 98 All stuc 
10. Used suggestions accidentally seen on neighbor’s paper in quiz.................. 65 54 Faculty 
11. Borrowed specimens instead of collecting his 62 89 
12. Knowing notebooks were to be graded, he copied many notes from a former superior 
14. Profited on examination from whispers of neighbors.......................54- 20 35 Co: 
Cheated under a boasting, egotistical 74 78 
16. Faked chemical experiment to meet requirements...................0.00200005 59 80 
19. Cheated in order to come up to parents’ expectations in scholarship.............. 88 98 
20. Wrote stories for students in English to make college expenses................. 40 87 
21. Bluffed way through course he deemed 40 82 
22. Roommates divided readings and exchanged 51 82 
24. Cheated under instructor who used sarcasm and ridicule....................004. 64 85 Grade I 
25. Altered figures in an experiment................... 57 83 Grad 
27. Cheated to keep relative standing when others cheated.....................0055 88 98 Poeche 
28. Used verbatim translations when 67 85 Sesh 
29. Arranged to sit by classmate for mutual aid when requirements seemed indefinite. . . 92 96 J — 
30. Looked at copy of examination secured illegitimately by a fraternity brother before ara 
31. Copied to maintain eligibility for varsity managership.......................4. 94 98 —y 
32. Used questionable methods in large class where instructor could not know individ- 
33. Did anything to get by in class where lowest 10 per cent were doomed to fail..... $1 61 lower 
34. Copied partner’s results on laboratory calculations.......................02005- 77 86 lt 
35. Used questionable methods for “I came to college to get an education, not to pass «We 
36. Used crib in an examination because he considered it no less wrong than cramming 76 94 more 


the efficacy of an honor system based volving honesty. Men seem to be able | attitu 


on any one set of standards. Table II to justify more of these actions that | may | 
shows the average percentage of re- women. A detailed study of responses | spons 
sponses given by various groups. by classes shows that there is no reli- | pupil: 
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able difference between Freshmen and 
Sophomores or between Juniors and 
Seniors, but the differences between 
the two lower classes and the two 
upper classes are significant. They 
show, moreover, that the two upper 
classes are less strict in their attitudes 
toward academic honesty than the two 


TABLE Il 


AvERAGE PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES OF 
Tyre Given sy Various Groups 


Justified | Doubtful | Unjustified 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
22 11 67 
ree 20 10 70 
All students....... 21 10 69 
Faculty members. . . 5 10 85 
TABLE III 


CoMPARISON OF ATTITUDES OF VARIOUS 
GrapvE GRouPs ON THE SAME 
Twenty ITEms 


Number Percentage of 
Groups of Responses Marked 

Cases “Unjustified” 
(1) (2) (3) 
200 $2 
70 60 
........ 80 71 
104 79 
Sophomores......... 148 81 
Eee 117 77 
Faculty members... . . 46 93 


_ lower classes. The question might 


well be raised, “Is the college environ- 
ment such that it tends to stimulate 
more lenient attitudes in respect to 


| academic honesty?” 


Some idea of growth in respect to 
attitudes toward academic honesty 
may be obtained by comparing the re- 
sponses of groups of public-school 
pupils with those of college students 
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on 20 of the 36 items previously sub- 
mitted to pupils in public schools. In 
Table III it will be noticed that there 
is a gradual increase in the percentage 
of responses marked “unjustified” up 
to the sophomore year in college. From 
that point, the curve starts downward 
again. It would be interesting to know 
whether this is typical of conditions in 
most colleges. So far as is known, 
there is no factor in the selection of 
students for this particular investiga- 
tion which would account for this 
phenomenon. 

Are there forces at work in colle 
and university which cause the ideal- 
ism of beginning students to come 
into contact with academic realities in 
such a way as to build up a system 
of rationalizations which will justify 
actions not justified by a high moral 
standard? It will be remembered 
that Hartshorne and May found that 
in organizations where dishonesty re- 
sulted in desired rewards the older 
members were more dishonest than 
the younger members.’ 


OW do the attitudes of students 

toward honesty on examinations 
compare with their attitudes toward 
honesty in preparing assignments? 
How do students’ attitudes toward 
these situations compare with the at- 
titudes of the faculty members. To 
find answers to these questions a com- 
parison was made between the re- 
sponses of the students and faculty 
members to the two types of situa- 
tions. Fourteen of the 36 items relate 


? Reference to this and many other studies related 
to honesty and honor systems may be found in 
Mathews, C. O. Bibliography on the Honor System 
and Academic Honesty in American Schools and Col- 
leges. (U.S. Office of Education, Pamphlet No. 16, 1930) 
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to conduct during examinations, while 
13 relate to conduct in preparing 
assignments. The remaining items 
cannot definitely be classified under 
either of these headings. The average 
percentage of responses marked “un- 
justified” by the students was 62 on 
the assignment situations and 77 on 
the examination situations. For the 
faculty members these percentages 
were 83 and 87, respectively. In 
other words, the students are consid- 
erably more liberal in their attitudes 
toward dishonesty in preparing assign- 
ments than in examinations. The dif- 
ference here is 15 per cent. The 
faculty members do not justify these 
actions in respect to either type of 
situation as much as the students, and 
there is a difference of only 4 per cent 
between their attitudes on assignment 
and examination situations. 


N ADDITION to the thirty-six 
items involving academic honesty 
the Personal Opinion Blank contained 
one item worded so as to indicate at- 
titudes toward reporting observed dis- 
honesty. The item read as follows: 


37- Looking up from my examination as 
I was trying to think through the problem 
suggested, I saw John looking on a little 
card of notes in his hand. Knowing that 
the use of a crib was taking an unfair ad- 
vantage of the other members of the class 
taking the examination, I later told the 
teacher what I had seen. 


The responses to this item were 
grouped by classes and by sex as 
shown in Table IV. The 494 students 
—228 men and 266 women—were 
numbered in class groups in Column 2 
of Table III. The number of faculty 
members was 46. 
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The figures in Table IV show 
clearly that it is contrary to the atti. 
tudes of the majority of these students 


to report such a clear case of dishon- 


esty as that described in Item 37 


Only 32 per cent of all students nd. ) 


cated that they believed reporting the 
case was justified. The men were 
more opposed to reporting than the 
women. A smaller proportion of Sen- 
iors than of any other class definitely 


committed themselves to the belief. 
that reporting this case was justified, 


Sixty-seven per cent of the faculty 
TABLE IV 


Tue ATTiTuDEs oF Various Groups TOWARD 


Reportinc DisHonesty (ITEM No. 37) 


PERceNTAGE OF RESPoNsEs 
Crass or Eacu Type 
Justified | Doubtful | Unjustified 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Freshmen......... 30 24 46 
Sophomores....... 37 13 50 
42 22 36 
29 23 48 
36 20 44 
All students....... 32 20 48 
Faculty members. . . 67 II 22 


justified reporting, while 22 per cent 
thought this action was not justified. 

What is the relationship between 
attitudes toward academic honesty and 
attitudes toward reporting observed 
dishonesty? In another connection an 
“honesty score” was computed for 
each blank, using an arbitrary key 
which gave one point for each of 
the 36 items marked “unjustified.” A 
comparison of these “honesty scores” 
with the students’ expressed attitudes 
toward reporting observed dishonesty 
shows that those students who have 
the highest sense of honesty are most 
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favorable to reporting observed dis- 
honesty. This is an average tendency, 
however, and there are many excep- 
tions. The conclusion seems justified 
that the majority of the students 
probably could not be depended upon 
to report academic dishonesty. 
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When opinions vary as widely as the 
ones expressed by these persons and 
when rationalizations to justify most 
any action are so easy to construct, is 
it any wonder that honor systems seem 
ineffective and that the problem of 


academic honesty is always at hand? 
[Vol. III, No. 8] 


Subsidizing Graduate Study 


By GEORGE H. BETTS 


A Consideration of the Amount of Fellowships, Scholarships, Awards, and 
Tuition Exemptions in American Universities 


HE current depression seems 

not to have hit the graduate 

schools with any devastating 
force. Last year the larger American 
universities averaged $130,000 spent 
in subsidies to students seeking Mas- 
ters’ and Doctors’ degrees. These 
awards ran all the way from free 
tuition to amounts above $2,000. 
Combined expenditures of sixteen uni- 
versities totaled over $2,000,000 for 
such grants. This sum appears all the 
larger since our statement excludes 
from consideration all students en- 
gaged in technical study and applies 
only to candidates for the degrees of 
Master of Arts or Science or Doctor 
of Philosophy. 

The facts of this report came from 
arecent inquiry in which the graduate 
deans of the 28 institutions comprising 
the Association of American Univer- 
sities were asked for information con- 
cerning the number of their degree 


students and the financial relations of 
these students to the university. In- 
formation was received from 21 uni- 
versities, of which 16 reported the 
total amount spent in student subsidies 
and 9 estimated the value of the serv- 
ices given by the students in return. 
Several respondents explained that the 
amounts reported were only approxi- 
mate and not rigidly exact. 

Table I summarizes the facts deal- 
ing with the number seeking advanced 
degrees and the graduate tuition 
charged by the universities. By agree- 
ment with co-operating institutions the 
names of the universities are not 
given; each school is represented in 
the table by number. In Column 5 
the term “resident” refers to residence 
within the state concerned. From this 
table certain interesting facts emerge. 
The twenty schools reporting the 
number of students seeking advanced 
degrees have an aggregate of 7,805 
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candidates for the Master’s degree. 
The smallest number seeking this de- 
gree in any institution is 48; the larg- 
est number is 1,900. The aggregate 
seeking the Doctor’s degree in these 
20 graduate schools is 3,068; the 
smallest number seeking this degree 
in any institution is 16; the largest 
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tuition for residents of the state to 
$216, the highest for non-residents; 
these extremes do not apply, however, 


in the same institution. In the 14 in- 


stitutions which make no distinction as 
to residence the average graduate tui- 
tion is $192, covering a range of from 
$30 to $400. 


TABLE | 


ADVANCED DEGREEs AND TUITION IN TWENTY-ONE UNIVERSITIES 


NumBeEr SEEkinG DEGREES GrapbuaTeE TuITION 
UNIVERSITY No 
Master’s Doctor’s Total Resident Resi Residential 
esident 
Distinction 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
1,900 600 2,500 66 
re 7,805 3,068 12,273 $384 $913 $2,683 


number, 600. If the one university 
which did not specify the number 
seeking each degree is included, the 
21 institutions reporting have 12,273 
candidates for these two degrees. 
The 7 institutions which charge a 
higher tuition rate for non-resident 
than for resident students average 
$130 per year for the non-resident as 
against $68 for the resident student. 
The range of difference is from no 


In Table II are summarized the 
facts concerning graduate awards. Six- 
teen universities reported on total ex- 
penditures for this item. From the 
figures given it is seen that these in- 
stitutions spent a total of $2,067,825, 
or an average of $129,239 per insti- 
tuition for the preceding year. Nine 
institutions undertook to estimate 
the value of the services returned to 
the university by those receiving aid. 
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The total estimated by these 9 was 
$649,185, or an average of $72,131 

r institution. These institutions 
expended $966,335 for awards. On 
this basis the value of the service re- 
ceived was then 74 per cent of the 
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awards of from $200 to $400; 15 in- 
stitutions make awards of from $800 
to $1,000; and 13 institutions make 
awards in amounts over $1,000. 

For some reason which this study 
did not uncover the universities are 


amount expended. much less generous in aiding graduate 
Also, 4,261 graduate students students in summer sessions than in 
TABLE Il 
GrabuaTE Awarps IN TWENTY-ONE UNIVERSITIES 
Awarps AwarD 
Univessrry $200- | $400- | $600- | $800- | Over Value of 
pa $200 $400 | $600 | $800 | $1,000 | $1,000 Service 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 

BAS Cer 2 10 14 14 18 8 $ 45,868 $ 41,868 

4 44 37 15 92,000 25,000 

2 65 31 132 8 5 

aa Pee, Fee 23 6 19 44 2 58,300 31,500 

_ |e 45 19 16 123 44 61 118 473,369 341,544 

19 18 16 3 I 20,175 2,750 

ee peer 13 18 25 63 34 4 96,300 72,600 

Total..... 1,333 149 729 531 496 649 237 | $2,067,825 | $649,185 


* Data omitted. 
These 137 include all from $200-$800. 


shared awards in the amounts speci- 
fied. The smallest number of awards, 
149, falls within the range of $200 or 
less. The range of award applying to 
the largest number is $200—$400, the 
amount received by 729 persons. The 
$800-$1,000 award was bestowed 
upon 649 persons. Only 10 institutions 
make awards of $200 or less; 17 make 


the regular year. Only four of the 21 
schools made awards to summer- 
session students. For these the sum- 
mer proportion of the year’s awards 
was relatively small: 5 per cent in 
universities 4 and 7, 10 per cent for 
university 16, and 18 per cent for uni- 
versity 18. 

Whether these amounts spent by 
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universities as subsidies for graduate 
study are too much or too little there 
is no way of saying with objective 
proof for one’s assertion. That 
these awards averaging approximately 
$130,000 to the institution are an ap- 
preciable drain on the funds of the 
schools is evident. In some cases, a 
considerable proportion of the ex- 
penditure is covered by special endow- 
ment; in other instances, the subsidies 
must be drawn largely from current 
funds. Where the latter is the case 
the effects of the economic depression 
no doubt often will be felt acutely. 
The wisdom of investing money in 
the technical training of prospective 
leaders can hardly be questioned as a 
social policy. Whether the funds now 
being expended actually go to persons 
each of whom has the qualities to 
make the investment pay is a matter 
for the universities to determine, as 
best they can, in making their selec- 
tions. It is certain that the rather gen- 
erous policy of many universities in 
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offering financial assistance creates cer- 
tain problems. One such problem js 
the creation of an inducement to “sh 

about” among graduate schools to find 
the one able to offer the largest sub- 


sidy. This makes difficulties for instj- 


tutions that are not richly endowed 


with scholarships and fellowships or _ 
whose funds come from sources not _ 


intended to provide income for this 
purpose. Again, the school able to 
offer the largest financial inducement 
is not always the one which a particu- 
lar student should select, for even our 
greatest universities are stronger in 
some departments than in others, 
Students intending to specialize should 


go where the best available instruction, — 


guidance, and equipment are to be | 


found. If prospective students are un- 
duly influenced by the amount of sub- 
sidy available, as not a few seem to be, 
it is possible that potential leaders in 
social science will turn out to be 
mediocre workers in physical science 


or the languages or vice versa. 
[Vol. III, No. 8] 
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Uniform Financial Reports 


By LLOYD MOREY 


Progress toward Uniform Financial Reporting in Institutions 
of Higher Education 


MOVEMENT toward greater 
uniformity in college and uni- 
versity financial reports was 

started in 1929 by the United States 
Office of Education with the financial 
support of the General Education 
Board. A nation-wide committee of 
representatives of associations of 
business officers and other collegiate 
organizations was formed. The Com- 
mittee, known as the National 
Committee on Standard Reports for 
Institutions of Higher Education, set 
itself seriously at the task of formu- 
lating principles to be followed in the 
keeping of accounts and the prepara- 
tion of financial and statistical reports 
in institutions of higher learning. 

A year ago the Committee pub- 
lished the first editicn of a bulletin 
entitled Suggested Forms for Finan- 
cial Reports of Colleges and Univer- 
sities. The bulletin contained a series 
of 19 principles recommended as a 

is for accounting and reporting, 
proposed forms of statements for use 
in published financial reports, and 
comments and illustrations of these 
statements in considerable detail. A 
copy of that bulletin was placed in the 
hands of the financial officer of every 
college and university in the country 
and made available to state officers, 


public accountants, governing and ad- 
visory boards, executive officers, and 
other interested persons. 

The interest which has been aroused 
by the proposals of the Committee and 
the general approval with which these 
proposals have been met in the rela- 
tively short time since they were offered 
have exceeded all expectations. From 
every source have come expressions of 
keen interest and of commendation for 
the work. Collegiate and professional 
associations have made important 
places for the discussion of the subject 
on the programs of their annual meet- 
ings. Many institutions and organiza- 
tions have indicated their acceptance 
of the proposals in principle, and 
many have actually applied them. 

Five organizations which have 
adopted the report in principle for 
institutions subject to their supervision 
are: Congregational Education So- 
ciety, the boards of education of the 
Disciples of Christ, of the United 
Lutheran Church, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention. Many others, 
including the Texas State Board of 
Education and the State of North 
Carolina, are making a serious study 
of the proposals. These lists are in- 
complete, and many institutions in all 
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parts of the country and of all types 
and sizes are known to be giving the 
proposals of the Committee serious 
consideration. 

There are institutions which, in 
their published reports, have followed 
closely the forms recommended by 
the Committee. There are other insti- 
tutions which have accepted the rec- 
ommendations in principle and have 
introduced them into their accounts 
as far as possible. Still others have 
advised the Committee that they are 
studying the proposals with a view to 
adopting them as soon as practicable. 
Institutions falling within one or the 
other of these groups are: 


Berea College 

Carleton College 

Catholic University of America 
College of the Pacific 

Emory University 

Florida State College for Women 
Graceland College 

Lawrence College 

Princeton University 

Smith College 

Stanford University 

State University of lowa 
University of California 
University of Colorado 
University of Denver 
University of Florida 
University of Illinois 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of Montana 
University of Southern California 
University of Tennessee 
University of Texas 

University of Tulsa 

University of Virginia 
University of Wichita 

Vassar College 


It should be emphasized that the 
proposals of the Committee are not 
represented as being perfect or in all 
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respects final, nor are they intended 
to be hidebound in their application, 
The main purpose is to set up funda- 
mental principles and general stand- 
ards. In doing this it was necessary 


to present suggested models in con- | 
siderable detail. Otherwise, the mean- | 


ing of the proposals would not be 
clear. In the application of the model 
forms to individual institutions, how- 
ever, no two cases could be dealt with 
in exactly the same way in all details, 


The major features of the forms, | 


nevertheless, are believed to be and 
have been proved to be generally ap- 
plicable. The experience of the year 
has indicated that the majority of 
questions which arise in college and 


university accounting and reporting | 


are recognized in the bulletin pre- 
pared by the Committee, and one or 
more suggested methods have been 
presented for dealing with them. In 
general, it may be said that where two 
or more methods are suggested, the 
Committee favors the first and offers 
the alternative only because it found 
other practices sufficiently prevalent 
to warrant their recognition. In the 
recent annual meeting, all questions 
concerning the original report which 
have been brought to the attention of 
the members of the Committee were 
carefully reviewed and, in a number 
of cases, an interpretation of various 
items or of new questions raised was 
adopted. 


LTHOUGH not necessarily the 
most important of the statements 
offered, the balance sheet is the first 
statement presented. It is not intended 
by this arrangement to place undue 
emphasis on the importance of the 
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balance sheet. The presence of the 
balance sheet indicates first of all a 
balanced system of accounts and a 
system which does not mean merely 
the balance of cash but an exhibit of 
all the assets and liabilities of the in- 
stitution. In the second place, the 
proper type of balance sheet shows a 
correct segregation of the different 

s of funds and assets. Finally, 
the majority of boards of control are 
composed of business men who are in 
the habit of seeing balance sheets of 
other institutions for which they are 
responsible. The balance sheet of an 
educational institution will appeal to 
them as a businesslike way of present- 
ing the finances of such an institution. 

The proposed form of balance 
sheet has proved to be generally ac- 
ceptable. A question is raised with 
respect to the necessity for a separate 
group for Joan funds. Such funds are 
considered by the Committee to be 
distinctive in character, and if in a 
large amount suggest sufficient im- 
portance to warrant segregation. They 
may be included under restricted 
current funds, however, particularly 
where the amount is not large. They 
should not be includ i in the endow- 
ment group except as to funds of 
which the income only is loaned. 

The question has also been raised 
as to the necessity for showing agency 
funds as a separate balance-sheet 
group. In many institutions these 
items amount to only a nominal fig- 
ure. Agency funds may be included 
under current restricted funds in the 
balance sheet if any institution so de- 
sires rather than showing them as a 
separate section of the balance sheet. 
The receipts and disbursements of 
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such funds, however, should not be 
included in the statements of institu- 
tional income and expenditures. The 
operations of agency funds should be 
reported entirely apart from the insti- 
tutional statements except as already 
noted, that the balances of these funds 
should be included in the balance sheet 
either as a separate group of entries 
or as part of the restricted group bear- 
ing the title current funds. 


QUIRIES have been raised as 

to the correct principles of man- 
agement and accounting which should 
apply to profits on investment opera- 
tions and to reserves against losses of 
principal or reductions of income. 
The Committee has adopted the fol- 
lowing statements concerning these 
matters: 


1. As a general principle, when funds 
are separately invested, profits from invest- 
ment operations of endowment funds 
should be added to the principal of the re- 
spective funds and losses charged to the 
same accounts. Profits on pooled invest- 
ments should be carried to a reserve and 
losses charged to the same account. If it 
becomes desirable to capitalize this reserve 
or any portion of it, by distributing the 
accumulated profits to the funds, all funds 
participating in the pool should receive credit 
in accordance with their relation to the 
pool, all factors considered. Such a reserve 
should appear on the liability side of the 
balance sheet in the “endowment and other 
non-expendable funds” group. 

2.A portion of the annual income of 
endowment-fund investments may be re- 
served to guarantee the maintenance of an 
even rate of income. Where the terms of 
the gift do not prevent, an additional por- 
tion of such income may be reserved to 
guarantee the maintenance of principal. 
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The account for such a reserve for the 
maintenance of income would appear 
under restricted current funds, and the ac- 
count for reserve for the maintenance of 
principal under the endowment fund section. 


In many institutions it is desirable 
to subdivide the various fund groups, 
particularly current funds and plant 
funds, to show their distribution as to 
state appropriations, Federal appro- 
priations, private gifts, and the like. 
Such a distribution may be made satis- 
factorily by following the general 
form of the optional form of balance 
sheet presented in the second bulletin.’ 
An example of an actual application of 
a balance sheet meeting these prob- 
lems is found in the report of the 
University of Minnesota for 1931. 


RMS of statements for current 
income and expense present the 
greatest problems. The suggested 
forms for these purposes consist of 
three schedules.* The first of these 
schedules is a summary statement 
showing total income and total ex- 
penditures from educational sources 
and non-educational enterprises,. re- 
spectively. The form of this schedule 
can be varied to suit the needs of indi- 
vidual institutions. For example, the 
details contained in the separate state- 
ments of income and expenditures may 
be merged with the summary state- 
ment, thus making in one form a 
“statement of current income and ex- 
penditures.” The summary statement 
may also be rearranged so as to relate 


current educational expenditures to 
1 National Committee on Standard Reports for 
Institutions of Higher Education. Suggested Forms 
for Financial Reports of Colleges and Universities. 
Urbana, Illinois: Lloyd Morey, chairman. 1931. pp. 
42-43. (Committee Bulletin, No. 2) 
Ibid., pp. 44-47. 
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current educational income, showing 
the net difference between the two, 
Advantages will be found in a rear- 
rangement which shows the net result 
of the year which, when added to or 
subtracted from the balance at the 
beginning of the year, gives the bal- 
ance of current funds at the end of 
the year. 


Four important principles should be | 
emphasized in connection with the re- 


porting of current income and current 
expenditures: 


1. Receipts which are specifically desig- 
nated for physical plant extension should be 
separated from the statements of current 


income and expenditure and reported under 


a separate statement of funds for plant | 


extension.» As far as practicable, those 
amounts of current income which are ap- 
propriated and expended for plant exten- 
sions should be transferred to the statement 
of plant funds rather than be shown as 
current expenditures. 

2. Income and expenditures for auxiliary 
business enterprises and other non-educa- 
tional purposes should be segregated from 
income and expenditures which are pri- 
marily educational in character. 

3. As far as practicable, the operations of 
internal service departments, whose pur- 
pose is mainly to serve other departments 
of the institution and whose income is 
mainly by transfer from other departments, 
should be handled by internal bookkeeping 
transfer rather than be shown as institu- 
tional income and expenditure. If this is 
impracticable, however, such activities may 
be included under auxiliary enterprises and 
activities. 

4. In reporting income, the income from 
endowments and gifts, sometimes spoken 
of in state institutions as “trust funds,” 
should be included as a part of the income 
of the institution, and the expenditures for 


Ibid. p. 50. 
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these funds for the different departments 
should be included in the statement of ex- 
nditures. These statements may be an- 
alyzed through the use of columns to show 
the operations of general funds, Federal 
funds, state appropriations, and gift funds 
ately if desired. In reporting income 
from restricted funds, attention is called to 
the various possibilities mentioned in the 
rt.* Present opinion seems to favor the 


ye of Plan 3, namely, that the income 


from these sources actually expended during 
the year be the amount reported as income 
for that period. A number of institutions, 
however, use one or the other of the addi- 
tional plans described. 


When an institution has one or 
more branch units, the same classifi- 
cation of income and expenditures 
should be followed for each such unit 
as for the institution as a whole as 
provided in Schedules B-1 and B-2. 
Asummary statement should show the 
aggregate of income and expenditures 
of all units of the institution under 
each of the headings provided in these 
schedules. A columnar form of sched- 
ule may readily be compiled, showing 
this information both for the institu- 
tion in total and for each of the 
branches. 

A problem has arisen with respect 
to the proper method of reporting in- 
come and expenditures of activities of 
an income-producing character carried 
on for the specific use of instructional 
departments. Among these activities 
may be mentioned the medical-school 
hospital, the dental clinic, laboratory 
school, dairy creamery, and home-eco- 
nomics cafeteria or lunchroom. It is 
now recommended that where these 
activities are carried out on an ex- 
tensive scale they be set out in a sepa- 

* Ibid., p. 23. 
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rate section of the statement of income 
and the statement of expenditures. 


HE question has been raised as 

to the proper method of charging 
expenses of financial campaigns. Di- 
rect expense of a special campaign for 
an endowment fund or for a build- 
ing fund may be deducted from the 
amount secured in the campaign. Ex- 
pense of a permanent financial organi- 
zation should not be so distributed but 
should be treated as a non-educational 
expense of the institution. The ex- 
pense of campaigning or solicitation 
for new students should be entered as 
general expense.° 

Inquiry from a number of sources 
has been made as to the method of 
accounting for purchases of books for 
the library and gifts to the library. 
The Committee recommends that new 
accessions to the library, including the 
purchase and binding of magazines, 
should be added to plant investment. 
The basis of such entries should be the 
invoice cost if possible. An alternative 
plan would be to enter such items on 
the basis of $1 per volume as sug- 
gested by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. Replacements of books should 
be entered as expense. There should 
be a deduction from plant investment 
each year for books not replaced, such 
deductions to be at invoice cost or on 
the basis of $1 per volume. 

Gifts of books should be entered at 
an appraised value if possible. An 
alternative plan would be to enter 
them at $1 per volume. Gifts of other 
property, such as museum specimens, 
equipment, and similar items, should 
be inventoried and if possible should 

* See Item (1) 1b of Schedule B-2 (p. 46). 
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be entered in plant investment ac- 
counts at an appraised value. An 
alternative plan would be to carry 
such items at a nominal value of $1. 

In the July, 1931, bulletin the 
Committee presented in preliminary 
form® a proposed standard classifica- 
tion of expenditures by object. By 
this is meant an analysis as to the items 
of expenditure, such as salaries, post- 
age, travel, and the like. Such a clas- 
sification is used in many institutions, 
and is required in the majority of 
governmental organizations. Its pur- 
pose is to provide a uniform, inform- 
ative distribution of the expenditures 
of departments, of activities, of funds, 
or of the institution as a whole. 

During the past year the Commit- 
tee has restudied this subject with 
particular reference to its application 
to Federal funds appropriated to state- 
supported institutions of higher edu- 
cation. For such funds, the different 
divisions of the Federal departments 
have in the past specified different 
systems of classification for the dif- 
ferent funds. These divisions, par- 
ticularly those in the Department of 
Agriculture, have co-operated with the 
Committee in its effort to effect 
greater unity and simplification in this 
matter. 

As a result of these studies, the 
Committee has completed a revised 
classification of expenditures by object 
designed to meet the needs of all 
institutions and the requirements of 
all Federal funds. This classification 
meets the requirements of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
will be followed by it beginning July 
I, 1932, in all reports required of it 

* Op. cit., pp. 31-33- 
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concerning Federal funds adminis. 
tered by it. A special bulletin dealing 
with this subject has been issued by 


the Committee and is available for 
distribution to all interested persons,’ | 


The question has been raised con- 
cerning the item “funds in trust” ap- 
pearing in the endowment section of 
the balance sheet recommended by 
the Committee. Funds in trust are 
defined by the Committee as “funds 


which are not under the control of the - 
institution but are for its benefit and | 


which are deposited with some trust 


company or other agency designated | 


by the donor to handle the investment 
of such funds in perpetuity.” The 


Committee has consulted legal and 


accounting counsel on this matter and 
in both cases has been advised that 
such funds should be included in the 
institutional balance sheet. It is 
further suggested that the status of 
such funds be set forth either in the 
form of suitable footnotes or in the 
form of a classification of endowment 
funds which would indicate the status 
of the custody of the assets of those 
funds. Further consideration will be 
given to the exact method of treating 
such items in future revisions of the 
July, 1931, bulletin. 

The bulletin of July, 1931, dealt 
with problems to be met at the close 
of the fiscal year of an institution and 
with reports covering the operations 
of a full year. Of equal significance 
in financial administration is the 
method of keeping accounts and pre- 
paring reports of current conditions 
during the course of the fiscal year. 
These subjects are dealt with in the 


Recommended Classification of Expenditures 
Object. 1932. 10 pp. (Committee Bulletin, No. 4) 
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fifth bulletin published in August, 
1932, and entitled Suggested Forms 
for Internal Financial Reports of Col- 
leges and Universities. It supplements 
the material presented in the bulletin 
of July, 1931, so that the two publica- 
tions taken together present a compre- 
hensive guide for general financial 
accounting and reporting. This fifth 
bulletin deals particularly with prob- 
lems of budgetary control, and there- 
fore it is of special interest from that 
standpoint. 

In the bulletins published to date 
accounts and reports of auxiliary activ- 
ities, such as hospitals, residence halls, 
dining halls, athletics, bookstores, and 
similar income-producing enterprises, 
have been dealt with in summary form 
only. A study is now being made of 
the suitable forms of reports for these 
activities, and a bulletin covering this 
subject will be published soon. 


N ADDITIONAL subject which 
is occupying the attention of the 
Committee has to do with the difficult 
problem of unit costs of instruction. 
The recommendations of the Commit- 
tee as to the classification of expend- 
itures made in the bulletin of July, 
1931, represent a basis for the financial 
data necessary for the determination 
of unit costs. Other data, however, 
are necessary, among which are figures 
relating to the registration of stu- 
dents. The study of this phase of 
the problem has been made in co- 
operation with the Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and a tentative plan 
or reporting enrollment has been 
Worked out. A bulletin containing 
these proposals is in press. 
Along the same lines a careful study 
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has been made of all unit-cost studies 
hereto carried out. The results of this 
study are presented in a special bul- 
letin recently published.* In due time 
the Committee will endeavor to work 
out suggested model plans for unit- 
cost studies for use under various con- 
ditions and for various purposes, and 
if this effort can be brought to a satis- 
factory conclusion the results will be 
published and made available. 

Other subjects occupying the atten- 
tion of the Committee include forms 
of reports of investments; and prin- 
ciples and methods of management, 
accounting, and reporting of funds 
carrying provision for an annuity to a 
designated beneficiary. 

The interest and co-operation of 
the United States Office of Education 
in the work of the Committee is evi- 
dent by the fact that its forms for 
statistical reports for 1932 from all 
colleges and universities all followed 
the general plan of classification rec- 
ommended by the Committee. Many 
institutions have reported that as a 
result of this arrangement, the prepa- 
ration of the report for the United 
States Office of Education was made 
much easier for them. 

The Committee believes with confi- 
dence that it has made a creditable 
and needed contribution to the solu- 
tion of problems coming within the 
scope of its work, and that it has laid 
the groundwork for procedures which 
will, in time, be looked upon as stand- 
ards for the subjects to which they 
relate. The measure of success which 
the efforts of the Committee have 


achieved to this date is due to the 

® 4 Study of Methods Used in Unit Cost Studies 
in Higher Education. 1932. (Committee Bulletin, 
No. 3) 
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interest in its work on the part of 
great numbers of college and univer- 
sity officers, public accountants, state 
and Federal officers, and other inter- 
ested persons. For all such co-opera- 
tion the Committee expresses its deep 
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appreciation, bespeaks a continuation 
of this interest, and solicits similg 


interest on the part of others who ar | 


concerned in the matters comi 


within the field of the Committee 


endeavors. [Vol. III, No. 
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The Total Load of Students 


By F. L. WHITNEY anv W. D. ARMENTROUT 


How the Students in Eighteen Colleges or Universities 
Spend Their Time 


load in a typical mid-western 
state teachers’ college should 
serve as a difficulty analysis and as an 
introduction to a problem too often 


\ RECENT check of total student- 


_ largely disregarded by college author- 


ities. Such questions are involved as, 
How many hours per week does the 
college student use in his academic 
work, preparation, and classroom at- 
tendence? How many hours are as- 
signed to so-called extra-curricular 
activities both on and off the campus? 
What are the faculty time require- 
ments in the matter of academic work? 
How do these compare with actual 
student performance? What is the 
ratio of student academic clock-hours 


to other activities? What is the effect 


of college extra-curricular activities 
and of work for pay on student 
academic achievements? 

Returns from a fair sampling of 
the students of Colorado State Teach- 
ers College show that the central tend- 
encies of faculty expectation and of 
actual student preparation, so far as 
course work and extra-class activities 
are concerned, nearly strike a balance. 
Instructors reporting believe that stu- 
dents should use an average of 7 hours 
per week in preparation for classroom 
attendance in the usual four-hour 


course; and students report that they 
actually do use about 8 hours per week 
for this purpose, and that in addition 
extra-curricular demands consume 
practically another 8 hours. As to the 
total student hours, it appears that, 
while the faculty believe that at least 
44 hours may be profitably used in 
preparation and classroom recitation, 
the average student is setting aside 48 
hours for this academic emphasis; and 
in addition to this he uses nearly 8 
hours more for other activities. This 
makes his total load 56 hours per 
week. This shows an increase of 6 
hours over a similar study made ten 
years ago.’ Comparison may be made 
with approximate total student-loads 
of over 60 hours at the University of 
Idaho and at Ohio Wesleyan, a like 
amount recommended at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 50 hours at Mount 
Holyoke, 40 hours at Vassar, and 68 
hours in a five-day week recently re- 
ported at Eastern I1linois State Teach- 
ers College. 

A search among bibliographies has 
brought to light statements of more 
or less reliability regarding the time 
students devote to academic work in 


four additional teachers’ colleges and 


? Heilman, J. D. “Student Load,” Colorado State 
Teachers College Bulletin, XX (December, 1920), 


Pp. §2. 
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in thirteen other institutions of higher 
learning. The central tendencies of 
emphasis on academic work (prepara- 
tion and classroom attendance) in 
three types of institutions of higher 
learning in terms of hours per week 
are summarized as follows: 


Groups Clock-Hours 
Womens’ groups 
1. Bryn Mawr College................. 47 
2. Mount Holyoke College............. 40 
5. William Woods College............. 36 
Coeducational groups 
1. University of Minnesota............. 45 
2. Phillips University.................. 45 
45 
5. University of Chicago............... 38 
6. Transylvania College............... 37 
7. Ohio Wesleyan University........... 30 
8. University of Idaho................ 29 
Teachers’ college groups 
1. Colorado State Teachers College...... 48 
2. Kansas State Teachers College........ 41 
3. Maryland State Normal School....... 40 
4. Western State College of Colorado.... 27 
5- Northern Normal and Industrial School 24 


It is seen that the women’s colleges 
lead, with 40 hours per week set aside 
for the serious business of college life, 
the preparation for and the attendance 
upon course work. Eight coeducational 
institutions follow with about an hour 
less; two small arts colleges and a 
state university almost equal the lead- 
ership of Bryn Mawr. The teachers’ 
colleges have the smallest figures of 
all, 4 hours per week smaller than 
those for the women’s colleges. This 
should cause authorities and student 
bodies to note that the largest figure, 
representing time used for specifically 
academic activities, is less than a fourth 
of the total time invested by the youth 
in attendance, and that the average for 
all groups in the list is about one-fifth. 
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It may be that college students 
have in this manner passed judgment 
on the traditional college curriculum, 
Hoping to find those materials and 
methods which would aid in an under- 
standing of self and in the harmonious 
development of personality, they turn 
in their disappointment to the more 
lifelike and real out-of-class activities, 
They recognize that these are not 
always most admirable, but at least 
they offer opportunity for exercise of 
initiative on a level of individual in- 
terest, and they have the character- 
istic of that social give and take which 
is naturally craved and which the stu- 
dents believe will be instrumental in 
the metamorphosis from the status of 
the high-school youth to adulthood. 

The third segment of student time, 
that given to out-of-class activities, 
has been determined for a typical state 
teachers’ college. Twelve campus and 
seven off-campus duties are included 
in the checking. It is found that the 
Juniors and the Seniors use more time 
in this way than do the other class 
groups, nearly 10 and 8 hours per 
week, respectively. This may be due 
to the fact that students in the junior 
college have to meet more stringent 
requirements laid down by the college 
than the students in the senior college. 
The approximate median for all stu- 
dents is 7.7 hours, and this is a little 
less than the amount of time spent in 
preparation for one four-hour class, 
as the approximate median for class 
preparation is 8 hours. More time 
(5.7 hours) is given to off-campus 
than to campus (2.1 hours) extra- 
curricular activities. This is a ratio of 
nearly two to one. Among campus 


activities, athletics takes the most | 
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THE TOTAL LOAD OF STUDENTS 


time; and publications rank next, but 
only eleven students are involved. It 
js interesting to note that the group 
of graduate students in this population 
used on the average a small propor- 
tion of their time for extra-curricu- 
lar activities. This is in accord with 
principles of administration recently 
adopted by the new Institute of Ad- 
vanced Study directed by Abraham 
Flexner where all time and energy 
are to be given to academic emphasis.” 

Comparison of this out-of-class load 
may be made with that reported in a 
number of other schools. At Mount 
Holyoke, extra-curricular activities 
consume about 7.5 hours per week. 
At the University of Chicago, athletics 
has an average of close to 10 hours; 
student publications, 9 hours; and 
dramatics, 5 hours. The suggested 
student-time budget at Chicago in- 
cludes 42 hours of study and class 
attendance; 4 hours for serious read- 
ing; 7 hours for physical education, 
athletics, and exercise; 3 hours for 
lectures, concerts, the theater, and art; 
2 hours for formal social affairs; and 
2 hours for religious and social serv- 
ice. No doubt this report of five years 
ago does not reflect at all what the 
student-load will be under the new 
plan of organization just adopted at 
the University of Chicago. At Ohio 
Wesleyan University, 4.6 hours are 
reported as given to recitation and 4.8 
hours to “miscellaneous” activities. In 
the Maryland State Normal School, at 
Frostburg, freshman students are re- 
ported to use 2 hours out of a total 
load of 43 hours 17 minutes for extra- 
curricular activities. 


* Flexner, Abraham. “The Reporter,” JouRNAL OF 


_ Hicuer Epucation, I (December, 1930), pp. 534-35. 
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It is seen that the central tendency 
of time emphasis in the student’s col- 
lege hour, in the teachers’ college re- 
porting, is a total of 56 hours a week, 
57 per cent of which consists of course 
preparation, 28 per cent classroom at- 
tendance, and approximately 15 per 
cent out-of-class activities. The point 
of view of the faculty on desirable em- 
phases for academic preparation was 
somewhat below actual student per- 
formance. The details of the two esti- 
mates have been tabulated, and wide 
variations are discovered among the 
18 college departments represented. 
The range of faculty requirements is 
from 4 hours in library science to 10 
hours in foreign-language work. Stu- 
dent preparation, as reported, varies 
from 2 hours per week in physical 
education to 14 hours per week in the 
history department. Since these as 
reported are central tendencies, one 
must envisage wide variations in any 
department. Furthermore, the reader 
must be reminded that these expres- 
sions of amount, while appearing as 
definite figures, suffer from the disa- 
bility of basic roughness always found 
in any investigation in the social sci- 
ences. It is thought, however, that the 
approximate medians of 7 hours per 
week in reference reading, written 
work, and study thought desirable by 
the faculty for a four-hour course and 
the 8 hours of actual student prepara- 
tion represent significant tentative em- 
phases which should stimulate inquiry. 


N SPITE of the fact that students 
actually assigned a proportion of 
the time budgeted for course prepara- 
tion in excess of faculty expectation, a 
survey of faculty judgment showed 
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that one-third of those reporting be- 
lieved that too much time was given 
to extra-curricular activities and social 
functions, over one-fifth thought that 
too many hours were used in working 
for pay, and one-tenth believed that 
too many movies were attended. 
Further, the opinion of about one- 
fourth of the faculty was that time 
used for study and serious reading was 
unduly reduced because of inefficient 
methods of study and a poverty of 
reference books. Finally, suggestions 
for correction of negative conditions 
were such as the following: limit the 
number of out-of-class activities for 
any one student; establish a student 
activity point-scale, based on success 
in college work; improve college in- 
struction; establish and enforce high 
faculty standards; permit no absences 
for extra-curricular activities; drop 
work for pay when college work falls. 


HE movement for an objective 
attack on the problems of higher 
education is rather new, the earliest 
studies reported in a recent list being 
in the year 1920. But, in many situa- 
tions, the decisions of tradition are now 
being questioned, and age-old condi- 
tions and practices are subjected to 
inquiry by faculty committees or out- 
side specialists. 
Evidently, the halcyon days of aca- 
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demic calm are past. There is not the 
former satisfaction with simple ex. 
posure to college life on the part of 
parents, faculty, and students. Em. 
barrassing inquiries are appearing in 
the minds of all concerned about jus 
what is happening during specific time 
units when American youth is pro- 
vided with education beyond the sec. 
ondary school at the expense of 
parents and the state. These opinions 
at times would envisage the college 
student as the “slave of the lamp,” 
pale and anaemic from undue applica- 
tion to scholarly ideals; at times they 
see him wholly devoted to commer- 
cialized athletics, to overemphasized 
extra-curricular duties, to frequent 
social dissipation, or to early-hour 
philosophical groping. Studies under- 
taken have as their purpose a dis- 
covery of the facts in each situation 
covered. They want to know what 
portion of the student’s time is used 
in preparation for the classroom, what 
part in other duties both on the cam- 
pus and elsewhere, what in other 
activities including serious reading, 
exercise, and the like. Careful reports 
of the facts should lead to the adop- 
tion of definite remedial measures, so 
that eventually the component seg- 
ments of the student’s college hour 
may represent proportions more in ac- 


cord with desirable objectives. 
[ Vol. III, No. 8] 
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The Teacher-Training Program 
Re-examined 


By A. R. BRUBACHER 


Shall Subject-Matter Be Professional or Professionalized? 


UR_ educational vocabulary 
() carries at least two terms that 
are becoming  obsolescent: 
“pedagogue,” with its derivatives 
“pedagogy” and “pedagogical,” and 
“normal” as part of the phrase “nor- 
mal school.” The passing of these 
terms demonstrates a shift of empha- 
sis. We are not giving up the conno- 
tations of these words, but we have 
changed our point of view. The 
teacher is more than a pedagogue, and 
the new science of education, together 
with the art of the teacher, is more 
than pedagogy. In the same way, 
every teacher-training institution seeks 
to do more for its students than to 
normalize or standardize them. As 
long as the teacher’s training was de- 
fined exclusively in terms of specific 
activities, specific methods of class- 
room procedure, specific materials and 
mechanics, specific devices, the content 
could be expressed adequately by the 
term “pedagogy,” and the school that 
busied itself chiefly with this stand- 
ardizing was a “normal school.” 

The underlying reason for the dis- 
use of the term “pedagogy” may be 
found in the growing conviction that 
teaching is a dignified, a learned pro- 
fession. As such it is constantly judged 


by the same standards as the other 
learned professions, especially law and 
medicine. The teacher may no longer 
be merely a technician or mechani- 
cian; he must be an educated person 
who has also mastered the science of 
education and has acquired the tech- 
nique of instruction. True, the teacher 
lags behind the lawyer and the phy- 
sician in the basal education on which 
he will erect a professional superstruc- 
ture. But he is only a quarter-century 
behind at this date. At the turn of 
the century the lawyer and the physi- 
cian were still confusing their basal 
education with their technical and pro- 
fessional training; if not confusing the 
two, they were either giving the train- 
ing without the education, or they 
were arguing that the education was 
a by-product of the training. Happily, 
law and medicine have now reached 
the more advanced position where edu- 
cation is a prerequisite to the training. 

Teaching is not so happily situated. 
There are still those who argue that 
the teacher is fully equipped for his 
work when he has mastered the class- 
room techniques, just as there are those 
who argue that these techniques ap- 
pear mysteriously, without special ef- 
fort, whenever education is adequate. 
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Fortunately, the gulf between these 
extremes is now being bridged by the 
professional content which interprets 
education through teaching techniques 
and proves that without basal educa- 
tion they are futile. 


UR profession is to a degree im- 

peded by a false specialization. 
Nursery, kindergarten, elementary, 
secondary, college, and university 
teachers are regarded as_perform- 
ing such widely differing functions 
that there are few interchangeable 
parts in their several schemes of 
preparation. From top to bottom of 
this series of presumptive specialists 
there is mutual disrespect, each of 
them giving undue importance to his 
own special virtues. There is no com- 
mon educational bond to unite all in 
the single profession of teaching. The 
basis for this divisiveness is apparent. 
The kindergarten and elementary 
teachers deal with relatively simple 
subject-matter, while the classroom 
techniques are necessarily somewhat 
mechanical. At the other end of the 
series the opposite conditions obtain. 
The subject-matter is difficult, pro- 
found, abstruse, while the classroom 
technique is relatively simple and even 
unimportant. 

The profession sorely needs unifi- 
cation. There are some common ele- 
ments in the teacher’s equipment. 
Professional standards demand that 
every teacher shall be an educated 
person, that he shall have a thorough 
and comprehensive knowledge of 
child psychology and of the learning 
process, and that he shall have the 
teaching skills requisite in the particu- 
lar field in which he works. 
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Requirements are not set up to guar- 
antee that the elementary teacher shall 
be an educated person. Entrance to 
the normal school is usually defined in 
terms of high-school graduation, but 
the lower abilities among high-school 
graduates are drawn chiefly to this 
type of school, while the upper ranges 
of scholastic ability are diverted to- 
ward college. This is, I believe, a clear 
indication that the normal-school 
training is generally regarded as a cul- 
de-sac, leading only to a minimum of 
education with a maximum of mech- 
anization. There is no requirement 
anywhere that the elementary teacher 
shall have acquaintance with litera- 
ture, history, science, and philosophy. 
Nor is there sufficient provision for 
developing in the prospective teacher 
a kinship with the cultures of the 
modern world. The secondary teacher 
and especially the college teacher are 
expected to be, and have better oppor- 
tunity to become, educated persons, 
but they often permit special interest 
in a narrow field to dwarf their edu- 
cational statures. The term “teacher” 
in America connotes less in scholar- 
ship, culture, and social prestige than 
the same term implies in England, 
France, and Germany. Professional 
stature cannot rise to its proper height 
until the professional structure is built 
on a prerequisite base of a broad gen- 
eral education. 

The second element in the equip- 
ment of the teacher summed up 
within the term “professional” is also 
largely common to all phases of teach- 
ing. The basal psychology varies its 
emphasis from child psychology to 
adolescent psychology and to the psy- 
chology of the learning process. But 
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a comprehensive knowledge of psy- 
chology is valuable to the teacher, 
wherever he operates. Other profes- 
sional materials are equally essential. 
A sound philosophy of education is 
indispensable, yet sometimes little ap- 


preciated by the college and univer- 
‘sity teacher who indulges in disdainful 


remarks about it. But, above all, the 
ability to view education as an inte- 
grated process with all parts fitly 
adjusted to each other and to life is a 
professional matter of first importance 
and the liberal-arts college teacher too 
often deprecates its significance. Even 
the high-school teacher who has 
merely a liberal-arts inheritance or a 
liberal-arts complex is wont to ignore 
or deny the importance of the integra- 
tion of his subject with education. 

The first adventurer into this field 
was Andrew S. Draper, as Super- 
intendent of Education in New York 
State, when he directed the reorgani- 
zation of the old Albany Normal 
School to the standing of a normal 
college, with the specific injunction 
to give professional training to high- 
school teachers. By resolution of the 
Board of Regents passed March 13, 
1890, it was ordered: 


That on and after September, 1892, the 
instruction given in the college be restricted 
to methods of teaching, school economy, 
philosophy and history of education, and 
such other matters as are properly and 
directly connected with the science and art 
of teaching. 


For a dozen years college graduates 
Were given a type of professional 
training in the Albany Normal Col- 
lege. The scheme failed, first, be- 
cause the graduate schools of the 
universities had greater drawing power 
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and could offer stronger professional 
courses than the state was willing to 
provide at Albany; and, second, be- 
cause there was no clear conception of 
what the professional content of the 
preparation for a secondary teacher 
should be. It became increasingly 
clear, however, that graduate profes- 
sional courses imposed on a normal- 
school program could not reach the 
secondary field, that it was desirable 
to inject professional elements into 
the liberal-arts program where sec- 
ondary-school teachers were trained. 
With this purpose in view, in 1905 
the State College for Teachers was 
established on the foundation and 
experience of the Normal College. 
The Board of Regents resolved: 


That all courses of study designed to pre- 
pare teachers for the elementary schools be 
discontinued .. . 

That the college be authorized to establish 
a four year course of studies in the liberal 
arts and pedagogics . . . 

That all students shall be required to pur- 
sue such subjects of study as are deemed 
essential to a liberal education . . . 

That such professional courses as are con- 
sidered to be fundamental in the training of 
teachers shall be required of every stu- 
dent... 

That the college shall provide other pro- 
fessional courses designed specifically to 
prepare students to become teachers in sec- 


ondary schools. 


The scheme here outlined by Com- 
missioner Draper includes both a gen- 
eral and a professional education, and 
specifically directs that a professional 
content for secondary-school teachers 
be developed. What, then, is this pro- 
fessional content designed to ‘prepare 
—teachers in secondary schools? 
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VERY course in English, his- 
tory, science, languages, govern- 
ment, art, and music is ipso facto 
professional ; in part, because it is part 
of the subject-matter which the stu- 
dent will ultimately teach, or it is 
certainly a part of the secondary- 
school program to which the student’s 
work as teacher must relate itself. 
The subject-matter of the training 
college must be both liberal and pro- 
fessional. But to state this fact is not 
to translate it into actual realization. 
Any subject in the usual college pro- 
gram, English literature, for example, 
may be taught in such a way that it 
has only remote relationship to high- 
school teaching. That is, it may be so 
scholarly or so illogical, so minutely 
analytical or so completely devoid of 
plan, so abstruse and profound or so 
superficial that the student sees no 
relationships in it or through it. Of 
course, English literature may be so 
poorly taught that it has little value. 
Perhaps the teaching in the liberal- 
arts college is, too frequently, just 
that. Certainly, there are those who 
have a sort of diabolical joy in saying 
so. I prefer to believe that these 
liberal-arts courses are not so poorly 
taught but that their professional 
value is realized only when the col- 
lege teacher takes pains to set forth 
specific professional values. There is, 
primarily, the relationship between 
each subject and the educational syn- 
thesis we call the school curriculum. 
English literature is professionalized 
when the student is made to real- 
ize how it contributes to culture, to 
correct taste, to correct and forceful 
written and oral speech; and what it 
owes to classical literature and to 
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modern foreign literature. The col- 
lege student must be made aware that 
he is to use his knowledge of literature 
to build up in his future high-school 
students a ready resourcefulness for 
their hours of leisure; that he is to 
acquire for himself powers of insight 
and critical judgment by which he 
may ultimately aid his students to cor- 


rect taste and to the formulation of | 


accurate, discriminating judgments, 
Briefly, the college student must be 
made aware that in his college studies 
he is developing powers and accumv- 
lating wisdom by virtue of which he 
may hope, later, honestly to profess 
his ability to teach. Every subject of 
the liberal-arts program, so taught 
that it gives the student conscious 
power to teach, has thereby earned 
claim to being professional. So to 
teach an otherwise liberal-arts subject 
is to professionalize that subject. 

Some will, of course, claim that 
such teaching of a liberal-arts subject 
is utilitarian, that it is superficial, un- 
scholarly, unworthy of the college 
teacher. Such a claim is not to be 
taken seriously. In fact, teaching 
which makes the student conscious of 
its relationships is superior teaching, 
and teaching which fails to do so is 
dilettante and of itself futile. 

The college student who plans to 
become a teacher is receiving only a 
cheap imitation of education in so far 
as his courses are not thus profession- 
alized. Only by such professionaliza- 
tion can we hope to produce teachers 
rather than specialists. Our profession 
is handicapped by subject-matter spe- 
cialists who are blind to educational 
values. A striking example of this 1s 
found in those Latin specialists who 
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would require Latin of all high-school 
children, without regard for the per- 
sonal interest or vocational aptitudes 
of those children. When our high- 
school teachers think first of secondary 
education in its social, vocational, cul- 
tural, and philosophical relations; 
that is, when they are first teachers 


and after that also experts in a selected 
field, then will our high-school pro- 
_ gram achieve what we are so ardently 


seeking, the development of symmet- 
rical personalities, trained up to the 
limits of abilities and native powers. 

This teacher for whom we are seek- 
ing educational content “designed spe- 
cifically” for the secondary school 
should have, even as a result of his 
undergraduate work, a clear begin- 
ning of a philosophy of education. 
That is, these relationships and rela- 
tive values already discussed must 
form a coherent system. The teacher 
must know education in its total sig- 
nificance as well as in its separate divi- 
sions and subdivisions. He must know 
the social significance of every step in 
order to appraise vocational, scien- 
tific, technical, cultural, and political 
values; which is to say, that the college 
must offer courses covering the philo- 
sophical and sociological values that 
lie behind curriculum building, courses 
designed to professionalize the mind 
of the student. The teacher who is 
merely a subject-matter specialist is 
unsympathetic and unappreciative, 
even intolerant often, of those parts 
of the school program outside his spe- 
cial field, but when his mind has been 
fructified by broad human sympathies 
and professional intelligence he be- 
comes more co-operative and more 
useful. There may be honest differ- 
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ences of opinion regarding the par- 
ticular courses that will best serve this 
professional purpose; there can hardly 
be any question regarding the purpose. 

There remains the body of knowl- 
edge which distinctively constitutes 
the scientific phases of education. It 
is largely psychological. Genetic psy- 
chology, psychology of childhood, 
adolescent psychology, psychology of 
problem children, child development, 
psychology of abnormal children, 
mental measurements are all titles 
which indicate the broad field in which 
the teacher’s mind should feel at 
home. The emphasis will appropri- 
ately be on adolescence in the case of 
the secondary teacher, but no part of 
the field may be ignored. 


ROBABLY the most intensely 

controversial element in the whole 
professional field is that of method. 
Aside from the psychology of child- 
hood, the normal school is tempted to 
overemphasize method because its 
product, the elementary teacher, works 
on the simplest subject-matter while 
the teaching activities require great 
skill of presentation and adept use of 
material means of instruction. Success 
depends almost wholly upon ability 
to use the instruction devices necessary 
for dealing with immature minds. 
The foundation for future teachers is 
being laid. 

The secondary teacher, on the other 
hand, deals with more intricate sub- 
ject-matter and with maturer minds. 
Devices are less and less important as 
we move up the educational ladder. 
The learner is gradually liberated be- 
cause he comes into full possession of 
his own mental powers. Method be- 
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comes his individual affair. The teach- 
er’s skill is more disclosed in ability 
to stir the learner’s curiosity and de- 
sire to learn and in guiding the learner 
to laboratory, field, or library where 
his powers may best have free play. 

The secondary teacher is conse- 
quently inclined to belittle the value 
of method. He is tempted to believe 
that knowledge of the intricate sub- 
ject-matter will make method unnec- 
essary. He feels that method belongs 
to the normal school, that it merely 
standardizes the teacher. Unfortu- 
nately, the liberal-arts college teacher 
has become obsessed with the idea that 
method is a sign by which inferiority 
may be attributed to the scholar. 

Yet no good teacher works without 
method. Every class assignment must 
have motive and plan to achieve that 
motive or method. The method may 
be concealed. The students may be so 
eager to learn that the method of 
teaching is not apparent. That is a re- 
sult for which every good teacher 
prays. His ideal is to stimulate learn- 
ing so that teaching may become un- 
necessary or invisible. In this blessed 
state of the teacher lies the best form 
of all method. The college teacher of 
non-professional subject-matter may 
best professionalize his work by let- 
ting students see and understand the 
source of inspiration and stimulation. 
Motivation will loom large in this 
process. The criticism, the philosophi- 
cal evaluation, the field excursions, 
laboratory investigations, and library 
research are varieties of method suited 
to varieties of media and purposes. 

The secondary teacher is formed in 
mind and in personality by a complex 
educational process which is beyond 
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the sphere of the purely liberal-arts 
course. He becomes an educated per- 
son by the liberal-arts program at its 
best, but that program must be inter- 
preted through its philosophical rela- 
tionships in order that the student may 
become professionalized. That process 
must be further supplemented by 
courses the content of which is exclu- 
sively professional and scientific. The 
teaching method employed in both 
non-professional and __ professional 
courses must be so well motivated that 
it stimulates the learning process to 
the point where the mechanics of 
teaching are unnecessary and undesir- 
able. That is an ideal devoutly sought 
by those who would give professional 
character to the high-school teacher in 
training. It is, perhaps, also an ideal 
worthy of consideration by those who 
prepare elementary teachers, and even 
by university teachers. 

The time is at hand for the next 
step in teacher preparation. It has 
even now been taken in California and 
in the city of Cincinnati. Secondary- 
school and college teachers should be 
required to devote a fifth or graduate 
year to cadet teaching. The four-year 
liberal-arts program, administered 
with a sound professional spirit as 
here urged, will give the desired edu- 
cational background. The fifth year 
should be to the teacher what the in- 
terneship is to the physician. In it 
should be concentrated rich experi- 
ences in the necessary mechanics of 
instruction, classroom techniques, com- 
munity relationships, and professional 
ethics. The educated person should in 
this period of interneship develop his 
philosophy of education and his art as 
a teacher. [Vol. III, No. 8] 
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Junior-College Engineering 


By E. B. NORRIS 


An Experiment in the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and Other Co-operating Institutions 


HE Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute has extended its op- 
portunities for engineering 
training by offering the first two years 
of the principal engineering curricu- 
lums in co-operation with institutions 
located in three of the principal in- 
dustrial centers, Richmond, Norfolk, 
and Lynchburg. Students in these 
three cities are thus enabled to live at 
home and secure, at nominal cost, the 
work of the first two years of engi- 
neering, substantially the same as if 
they were in attendance at the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute at Blacksburg. 
Every engineering college has the 
problem of transfer students from 
liberal-arts colleges who have been 
able, at such colleges, to get the requi- 
site training in chemistry, English, 
mathematics, and physics, but who are 
wholly or largely deficient in the engi- 
neering outlook and in the elementary 
engineering subjects ordinarily taught 
during the first two years in engineer- 
ing colleges. Such students, trans- 
ferring to an engineering college after 
one, two, or three years, have irregu- 
lar class tickets, and their accomplish- 
ments are seldom satisfactory unless, 
a in rare cases, they are willing to 
spend five or six years on their com- 
bined college programs. 


Under the co-operative arrange- 
ment which the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute is now carrying on at Norfolk 
with the Norfolk Branch of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary and at 
Lynchburg with Lynchburg College, 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute has 
placed engineering instructors in these 
schools to teach engineering drawing, 
descriptive geometry, surveying, and 
such other subjects as come in the first 
two years of the engineering curricu- 
lums. These V.P.1. representatives 
are accepted as members of the facul- 
ties of the co-operating colleges and 
act as the advisers of the engineering 
students. All disciplinary and admin- 
istrative matters are managed entirely 
by the co-operating colleges. The 
engineering entrance requirements of 
V.P.I. are required for admission to 
the engineering divisions of these 
schools. The regular courses and 
staffs of these co-operating colleges 
are utilized in English and chemistry. 
In mathematics more intensive courses 
have been set up and the work in 
physics has been expanded, especially 
in the laboratory, to conform to the 
engineering program. 

This program was announced at 
Norfolk early in the summer of 1931 
and opened in September with a group 
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of 84 students registered. Arrange- 
ments at Lynchburg were not con- 
cluded and announced until early in 
September, but a group of 24 was reg- 
istered in that college on September 1 5. 

Quite a different plan is being fol- 
lowed at Richmond. The Virginra 
Mechanics Institute in that city is an 
evening vocational school of high cali- 
ber with an attractive plant which has 
been used only for evening classes. 
The Virginia Polytechnic Institute has 
arranged for the use of a part of this 
plant during the daytime and has 
placed its own instructional staff there 
for a larger part of the program of 
studies, although certain of the eve- 
ning classes of the Mechanics Institute 
have been accredited and are being 
utilized. The work at Richmond was 
inaugurated in September, 1930, with 
31 Freshmen. Twenty-seven of the 
students who enrolled completed the 
first year’s work. In September, 1931, 
the school began its second year with 
65 enrolled, of whom 45 were Fresh- 
men, 16 were Sophomores from last 
year’s group, and 4 were taking a 
part-time program. Of the 27 who 
completed the freshman year in June, 
1931, 16 are enrolled at Richmond 
for the second year, 6 have transferred 
to the V.P.I. campus at Blacksburg, 
and 2 have transferred to other col- 
leges, leaving 3 unaccounted for. 

The experience to date indicates 
that the students in these three junior 
colleges of engineering are to a great 
extent young men who would not 
otherwise have secured the benefit of 
this college training. On the V.P.I. 
campus in Blacksburg the numbers of 
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Freshmen in engineering from Rich- 
mond and the surrounding country, 
Henrico County, for the year 1929- 
30 before the Richmond branch was 
established, and for the two years 
since were 25, 27, and 24. The 31 
Freshmen at Richmond last year and 
the 45 this year are evidently men 
who would have given up the pos. 
sibility of any college training in 
engineering, had it not been for this 
extension activity. The number who 
will find it possible to finance the last 
two years at Blacksburg and secure 
their degrees remains to be seen. But 
even if many of them are unable to do 
so, they will have secured a training 
in the sciences fundamental to engi- 
neering which will make them more 
valuable to any industrial community. 

Each of the co-operating institutions 
collects its regular fees and tuition. 
After allowing for administrative ex- 
penses these funds are equitably di- 
vided between the two co-operating 
institutions according to the amount 
of instruction given by each. In addi- 
tion to the economic saving to the stu- 
dent and his parents in being able to 
secure this college program at a cost 
of perhaps $200 a year instead of at 
least $650, there is the gain to society 
in having these men, who would not 
otherwise have the opportunity, re- 
ceive at least a partial college training 
for life. [Vol. III, No. 8} 


Epiror’s Note.—Due to the large number of manu- 
scripts on hand in the editorial office the publication 
of this article has been delayed. There are certain 
terms which now require definition, “last year” really 
refers to 1930-31, “this year” to 1931-32, and 4 
fourth co-operating institution, Bluefield College, has 
been added. 
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Research in the University 

The primary interest of the Divi- 
sion of Accomplishment Tests, Bureau 
of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University,’ during the past year has 
been the continuation of the work in 
constructing and perfecting means for 
measuring the students’ attainment of 
the objectives of college work which 
are not tested by the examinations and 
tests now in use. Any adequate evalu- 
ation of the effectiveness of instruction 
ina particular college course or de- 
partment requires the use of methods 
of measuring the results of instruction 
which give valid evidence of the de- 
gree to which students are reaching 
each of the important objectives of the 
course or of the department. Usually, 
college instructors base their estimates 
of student success upon subjective 
judgments of student ability as dem- 
onstrated in term papers and in tradi- 
tional examinations. 

During the year the Division has 
co-operated with twenty departments 
of the University. The nature and 
extent of assistance given vary widely 
with departments. The most extensive 
projects, probably, have been under- 
taken with the departments of botany, 
2odlogy, and home economics. These 
projects which have been under way 
for nearly three years have involved 
acomplete reorganization of the meth- 

for measuring student attainment 


inelementary courses. The tests which 

*By R. W. Tyler, copied from the Educational 
Research Bulletin, October 12, 1932 (Vol. XI, pp. 
329-31). 


are being developed in these depart- 
ments have been used to diagnose the 
difficulties of entire classes in order to 
determine the aspects of the course 
which should be given greater empha- 
sis in these classes; to diagnose the 
difficulties of individual students so 
that helpful assistance might be given 
students at the points where deficien- 
cies are noted; to provide an analysis 
of student progress which can be un- 
derstood by individual students and 
which serves to stimulate the students 
to greater effort and to direct their 
study time efficiently in improving the 
phases of the work where progress is 
noticeably lacking; to provide an eval- 
uation of the effectiveness of the 
instruction within the department and 
with reference to the work of particu- 
lar instructors; to serve as measuring 
instruments which can be used in ex- 
perimenting with improved methods 
of teaching and of organizing mate- 
rials; and to give a basis for marks. 


In developing methods for measur- 
ing student attainment of each of the 
important objectives of college work 
it is essential that all important objec- 
tives are included. Hence, one of the 
fundamental continuous projects of 
the Division is to discover the major 
objectives which the colleges are 
attempting to reach. Periodically, 
faculty members are consulted; the 
writings of college presidents, faculty 
members, educational philosophers, 
and journalists are searched; and 
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students, parents, alumni, and citizens 
are interviewed to obtain statements of 
the objectives of the colleges. Those 
objectives which are accepted by a 
given college must be considered in 
any adequate program of measure- 
ment of the effectiveness of the insti- 
tution. Thus far the various depart- 
ments in the University with which 
we have been working have formu- 
lated ten major types of objectives, 
each of which may require different 
types of examinations. These are: 


Type A: 
Acquisition of information—which in- 
cludes recalling specific facts, terminol- 
ogy, and statements of general principles. 

Type B: 
Reasoning, or utilizing scientific method 
—which includes induction, testing 
hypotheses, and deduction. 

Type C: 
Locating relevant data—which includes 
a knowledge of sources of usable data 
and skill in getting information from 
appropriate sources, 

Type D: 
Skills characteristic of particular subjects 
—which includes laboratory skills in the 
sciences, mathematical skills, and the like. 

Type E: 
Applying standards to technical perform- 
ance—which includes the knowledge of 
appropriate standards, ability to evaluate 
the relative importance of several stand- 
ards which apply, and skill in applying 
these standards. 

Type F: 
Making reports—which includes the 
necessary skill in reporting projects in 
engineering, or reporting experiments in 
science and the like. 

Type G: 
Consistency in applying a point of view 
—which is deemed important in courses 
in philosophy. 
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Type H: 
Interest in important social problems— 
which includes interest in reading about 
and in investigating problems. 

Type I: 
Enjoyment in wholesome recreational 
activities—which includes enjoyment of 
literature, music, and art. 

Type X: 
Character—which is inclusive and may 
well involve many specific factors. 


Another research project of some 
importance begun during the past year 
is an attempt to determine satisfac- 
tory methods of selecting controlled 
groups for experimentation with col- 
lege instruction. In most controlled 
experimentation, two groups of stu- 
dents are chosen, usually on the basis 
of similar intelligence-test scores and 
initial achievement-test scores. One 
class is taught by one procedure and 
the other class by another. Any dif- 
ference in the final achievement-test 
scores of the two classes is assumed to 
be due to difference in the specified 
procedure. This assumes that the two 
groups as selected would make the 
same final achievement-test scores 
were they taught by the same proce- 
dures. A check of the data from sev- 
eral of these studies revealed the fact 
that the usual controls were not ade- 
quate to guarantee that the two 
groups would make the same final 
achievement-test scores when taught 
by the same procedures. 

Another project of the Division is 
concerned with developing tests cap- 
able of giving finer units of meas- 
urement. In using examinations to 
evaluate the effectiveness of various 
instructional procedures, of various 
teaching materials, and of various ad- 
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ministrative conditions, it is necessary 
to develop measuring instruments 
which will reveal small differences in 
achievement. Many experiments are 
conducted for only a quarter or a 
semester. In this period of time it is 
significant to know whether one group 
is as much as one week or two weeks 
in advance of the other. This requires 
tests which will give reliable evidence 
of such slight superiority in learning. 
At present many experiments are be- 
ing conducted with measuring instru- 
ments so crude that one group would 
need to be nearly six weeks in advance 
of the other group in order to have 
reliable evidence of superiority from 
the tests. Without accurate, refined 
instruments, experimentation is tre- 
mendously handicapped. Hence, dur- 
ing the past year tests have been 
constructed in zodlogy and home 
economics which are capable of reveal- 
ing slight differences in achievement. 

One interesting service project, be- 
gun in June, 1932, is a study of the 
permanency of learning in zodlogy. 
Students who had taken elementary 
zodlogy more than a year before and 
had not taken any courses in the sub- 
ject since, were, without warning, 
given re-examinations in the subject. 
Characteristic differences were found 
in student retention among the vari- 
ous types of examination exercises. 
The students did not show any loss 
during this period in the ability to 
apply important principles to new sit- 
uations and the ability to interpret 
experiments. 

During the year the Division has 
assembled a report of the attempts 
made by various departments in the 
University to improve the effective- 
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ness of instruction. This volume has 
recently been issued under the title 
Service Studies in Higher Education. 
It describes the reorganization of the 
elementary courses in botany, zodélogy, 
applied English, and textiles, the pro- 
visions made for the superior students 
in German, Romance languages, and 
zodlogy, the varied instructional pro- 
cedures developed in history, botany, 
home economics, and zodlogy, and the 
methods employed in the various col- 
leges for adjusting the college to the 
Freshmen and the Freshmen to the 
college. The report also illustrates 
the significance of careful measure- 
ments in a program aimed to improve 
college teaching. 


A project of great potential signifi- 
cance to secondary and higher educa- 
tion was completed during the year. 
This was a study of the effectiveness 
of practice exercises when used by stu- 
dents to develop the mathematical 
abilities essential for the field of dairy 
technology. The types of mathemat- 
ical problems and processes commonly 
encountered in this field were deter- 
mined. It was found that the math- 
ematics required was not more 
complex than elementary algebra, but 
nevertheless students were usually 
unable to show satisfactory proficiency 
in these mathematical abilities even 
after taking courses in college algebra. 
By the use of a series of exercises 
which gave students practice in solv- 
ing the various types of problems it 
was possible to attain the desired 
proficiency without setting up an ad- 
ditional course; thereby saving instruc- 
tional expense and student’ time. 
There may be other elementary 
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abilities demanded in college or high 
school which can be economically and 
effectively handled in the same way. 


The Junior College Recurs 


In order that legal provisions for 
publicly controlled junior colleges 
might be summarized, a study was 
undertaken in the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research at the University of 
Illinois. The report, Public Junior 
College Legislation in the United 
States, is written by John Addison 
Clement and Vivian Thomas Smith. 
The data used were obtained from 
original sources, school laws and stat- 
utes and state codes. Questionnaires 
were sent to all state departments of 
education in the United States and 
replies received from forty-three. 

In the United States there are 550 
junior colleges, 212 of which are pub- 
licly controlled. The state-controlled 
junior colleges are usually agricul- 
tural, teacher-training, or vocational 
schools or are branches of the state 
university. Legislation concerning jun- 
ior colleges is in effect in twenty states. 
In the remaining fifteen states which 
have junior colleges recognition of 
their status varies. The period of 
1927-31 was the time for the origin 
or revision of most of the legal pro- 
visions for junior colleges; the reasons 
for the virtual cessation of legislation 
since 1931 may be construed as due 
to economic depression or to waning 
interest. The existing legal require- 
ments show wide variations although 
the more recent enactments tend to- 
ward specific regulations; legislation 
is restricting the junior college rather 
than encouraging it. In spite of the 
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fact that several states treat the junior 
college as part of the secondary-schoo] 
system, it is usually required to have 
the facilities and curriculum of a sen- 
ior college. Provisions for financing 
vary as widely as for controlling it, 
State aid is rarely granted to lo. 
cally controlled schools. Academic 
standards show somewhat greater 
similarity: the curriculum usually de- 
mands sixty semester-hours of credit, 
including English, mathematics, so- 
cial studies, science, and language. 


The laws and state department stand- 
ards of the various states clearly recognize 
the junior college as an institution on the 
secondary level but insist that it do work 
of college grade. The rules for admission 
frequently take into account the admission 
requirements of the higher institutions of 
the state. Several states grant a degree of 
“associate” in arts or sciences. The effect 
of the situation seems to be the holding of 
the junior-college curriculum in the form 
of the traditional-college curriculum, espe- 
cially for those who wish to continue in the 
upper classes of the senior college or 
university. 


Leo Martin Chamberlain is the 
author of The Housing of Thirty 
Public Junior Colleges of the Middle 
West and Tentative Standards and 
Principles Relating to Buildings, 
Equipment, and Associated Admimis- 
trative Problems, published as a bul- 
letin of the Bureau of School Service 
of the University of Kentucky. Tenta- 
tive standards for building and equip- 
ment are proposed. Perhaps the most 
valuable service of the book will lie 
in its indication of the difference in 
housing requirements of the secondary 
schools and junior colleges and its 
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urgent plea that the curriculum of the 
junior college not be determined by 
the existing equipment of the senior 
high school. 

Study Habits of Junior College 
Students, another publication of the 
University of Kentucky, is written by 
Mr. Chamberlain and Paul D. Gard. 
Data used were derived from material 
obtained in the course of a Bureau 
survey of fifteen private junior col- 
leges in Kentucky, when students 
were given questionnaires to fill out. 
The average number of hours of 
preparation per semester-hour was re- 
ported as 1.3, the range for schools 
being from .95 to 1.92. A number of 
other statistical tabulations are made 
for factors relating to student-load. 

The University of Texas has pub- 
lished a bulletin, A Study of the Fi- 
nancing and Public Junior Colleges in 
Texas, by Frederick Eby and Benja- 
min Floyd Pittenger. The authors 
suggest annual filing of reports on 
stipulated forms and uniform account- 
ing systems; they urge that sponsors 
realize and possess adequate financial 
backing before undertaking the open- 
ing of a junior college. That the 
public junior college should be as free 
as the public high school is the belief 
of the two Texas writers. The “ideal” 
arrangement would be that of joint 
maintenance by state and local funds. 

Another contribution on the junior- 
college problem to come out of the 
state of California which has contrib- 
uted so much of the literature in this 
field is Factors Relating to the Estab- 
lishment and Maintenance of Junior 
Colleges, with Special Reference to 
California, by Arnold Edward Joyal. 
The volume is a publication of the 
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University of California. The author 
modestly lists, instead of conclusions, 
a list of “defensible . . . generaliza- 
tions” among which are a set of basic 
minimum standards establish- 
ing and maintaining a district junior 
college: 


A. An area with a maximum radius from 
the proposed junior college of twenty 
miles. 

B. A minimum high school A.D.A. [aver- 
age daily attendance], within the pro- 
posed district, of 1,250. 

C. A minimum of 200 junior college A.D. 
A. is necessary to provide enough stu- 
dents to furnish registrants for the abso- 
lute minimum number of courses of- 
fered as a curriculum in a California 
junior college. No institution, however, 
can be expected to confine its offering 
to such a small number of courses. If 
the offering of the smallest district jun- 
ior college in California be used as a 
criteria there should be enrolled a mini- 
mum of at least 333 students. 

D. A minimum of eight full-time teachers, 
exclusive of administrative or super- 
visory officers. 

E. A minimum offering of 120 periods of 
work per week, in no less than 20 
courses per semester. 

F. Sufficient assessed wealth in the district 
to raise $15,900 per year for current 
expenditures, within legal tax limits. 


Occupations for College 
W omen 


Teaching is the most popular occu- 
pation of women graduates of the 
land-grant colleges, the findings of a 
recent publication from the Institute 
of Women’s Professional Relations, 
of the North Carolina College for 
Women, indicate. Chase Going Wood- 
house is the editor of the volume 
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After College—W hat? The subtitle, 
“A study of 6,665 land-grant college 
women, their occupations, earnings, 
families, and some undergraduate and 
vocational problems,” discloses the 
breadth of the thesis. 

These statistics are drawn from the 
report: 54.7 per cent of the women 
are employed, with a median salary 
of $1,655; 31.9 per cent are engaged 
in teaching, at $1,640; $1,691 is the 
median salary for professional workers 
(librarians and health workers, among 
others), the largest class in the other 
occupations following teaching; al- 
though women in executive positions 
in business make salaries of $2,078, 
the general salary for all women in 
commerce is only $1,533; women in 
fields of home economics earn salaries 
centering about $1,992; women en- 
gaged in the literary and drawing arts 
make a median salary of $1,746. 

Attention is called to this new pub- 
lication in these columns, particularly 
for the specialists in the field of 
follow-up study who may have over- 
looked announcements of the publica- 
tion of the study, although further 
and detailed review of the volume 
will appear in the book section of a 
later issue. 


“A Five-year Follow-up of Goucher 
Graduates,” by Mary T. McCurley, 
vocational secretary of Goucher, is an 
interesting article appearing in the 
March Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine. Full, continuous college records 
of the class were available, including 
academic records, intelligence scores, 
extra-curricular interests, faculty opin- 
ions as to character traits, promises of 
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success, follow-ups from employers | 
during the first year after graduation, 
Extensive methods were used to ob. | 
tain information from the class mem. | 
bers as to their own occupations and 
other classmates not directly located, 

Of the 152 graduates in that class, 
40.13 per cent taught during the first 
year after graduation, 36.84 per cent 
during the third year, and 24.34 per | 
cent during the fifth year. The per- 
centages engaged in business, on the 
other hand, increased from 14.47 per | 
cent to 19.74 per cent and the number 
of married women grew from 10.53 
in the first year to 29.61 in the third 
year and 50 in the fifth year. 

To check the picture drawn by the 
statistics from the class of 1922 the 
vocational distribution for the class of 
1923 at the end of the first, third, and 
fifth years was also made. The per- 
centages at the end of five years show 
a close similarity except in business, 
the 19.74 per cent of 1922 dropping 
to 11.77 per cent for the class of 1923. 

Of the 127 graduates of 1922 who 
held positions, 64.6 per cent received 
direct preparation from curriculum 
content while undergraduates and 
18.9 per cent indirect preparation. 
“The fact that to 106, or 83.5 per 
cent, the college gave some prepara- 
tion, and most of it direct, shows that 
as undergraduates these young women 
thought in practical terms.” 

A comparison with former voca- 
tional distributions shows startling 
changes indicating a wider choice of 
occupations for college women. Al- 
though the study concerns a s 
number of graduates, it will form an 
interesting basis of comparison with | 
other years and with other colleges. _ 
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Movine slowly in the direction of 
divisional organization begun last year 


at the University of Chicago, Dart- 


mouth College is arranging for a sys- 


tem of combined majors. Thus, a 


student during his junior and senior 
years may take a combined major in 
economics and political science. This 
does not eliminate majors in either of 
these two departments, but it gives 
those students who choose a broader 
course an opportunity to work in two 
social sciences at the same time. 


A series of courses is being offered 
free of charge to unemployed men 
during the current academic year 
by Lafayette University. Individuals 
thirty years of age and older, who 
have had at least two years of high- 
school work, are admitted. Each 
course consists of six lectures, two be- 
ing given each week. The courses 
listed are the following: Law for the 
Layman, The World War, Its Causes 
and Backgrounds, Some Great Phi- 
losophies of Life, Play Reading for 
Pleasure and Profit, Public Speaking 
for the Business Man, Money and 
Banking, Blue Print Reading, The 
Study of Rocks, and Engineering in 
Various Branches. 


Is A recent announcement concern- 
ing the new plan of study at the 
University of Chicago, Dean Boucher 


has pointed out that after one year of 
operation, the number of failures un- 
der the new plan agrees almost iden- 
tically in percentage with the number 
under the old plan. Only 5 per cent 
of the students rated low enough to 
be denied further work at the Univer- 
sity. The announcement also points 
out that 14 students were able to pass 
one or more of their examinations 
without taking the courses that led up 
to them; 16 passed after taking but 
one quarter of work, and 47 passed 
after taking two quarters. 


Tue University of Miami will hold 
a Pan-American Winter Institute, 
opening on January 9 and continuing 
for ten weeks. Victor Andres Be- 
launde, member and leader of the 
minority of the Peruvian Parliament, 


will be the director and chief speaker. 


University has recently 
made an announcement that its fi- 
nances are not being seriously affected 
by the depression, because during 
prosperous times the administration 
laid aside a part of its revenue to help 
in any lean years that might follow. 
Harvard University will, therefore, 
discharge no officers of instruction or 
administration, and will be able to as- 
sist needy students even more largely 
than heretofore. Plans for the as- 
sistance of students include temporary 
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employment in houses providing part- 
time work for 200 students, $15,000 
additional for scholarships in the 
School of Business Administration, 
added sums for scholarship loans, and 
beneficiary aids through the University. 


anctent educational technique 
is being revised in the Medill School 
of Journalism at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Dialogues between experts 
will be substituted for lectures by 
single individuals. Seven important 
subjects will be discussed in these 
dialogues. The remaining seventeen 
will be given by the lecture method. 


Ac St. Regis Hotel in New York 
City, on November 3, a conference of 
college entrance and related problems 
will be jointly sponsored by the Com- 
mittees on Personnel Methods and on 
College Testing of the American 
Council on Education. Among the 
speakers will be: W. S. Learned, of 
the Carnegie Foundation; Dean John- 
ston, of the University of Minnesota; 
C. R. Mann, director of the American 
Council on Education; Dean Boucher, 
of the University of Chicago; Presi- 
dent Robertson, of Goucher College; 
Dean Hawkes, of Columbia Col- 
lege; and Dean Holmes, of Harvard 
University. 


As rue result of a recent study, 
published by the American Medical 
Association, the State Board of Medi- 
cal Examiners of New York has an- 
nounced that graduates of certain 
foreign universities will no longer be 
permitted to take the state licensing 
examinations. The study demonstrated 
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that the educational standards for sty. 
dents in several European universities 
are less rigid than those in this coun. 
try, and that their graduates are not 
well enough trained to practice in the 
United States. The number of Ameri- 
can students studying medicine abroad 
has increased rapidly in recent years 
because of the increasing difficulty that 
students with medical ambitions are 
finding in enrolling in American medi- 
cal schools. For 1932-33, the increase 
of students studying abroad has been 
63 per cent. It is estimated that about 
fifteen hundred American students are 
studying medicine in Europe at the 
present time. 


Tue Drama Division of the Uni- 
versity of Washington in July, 1926, 
instituted a regular series of foreign- 
film showings. During the regular 
college year, the Division shows one 
film each week, with two perform- 
ances on Friday afternoon, and one at 
11:15 Friday night. The series is con- 
ducted on a strictly businesslike basis. 
The films are rented, a theater is con- 
tracted for, the regular theater staff 
is paid salaries, and the publicity is 
given by means of newspaper adver- 
tising. Admission is 50 cents, but 
high-school and college students and 
members of the faculty are admitted 
at half price. Students of French and 
German in high schools and colleges 
at Seattle, as well as foreign social 
societies, have made the venture 4 
financial success. 


some institutions are obvi- 
ously moving in the direction of liber- 
alism among students, the University 
of Pittsburgh appears to be going in 
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the opposite direction with its recent 
requirement that all students take the 
following oath: 

While I am a student at the University 
of Pittsburgh, I pledge, upon my honor, 
loyalty and allegiance to the Constitution 
of the United States of America, and to the 
Constitution and laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania; and I pledge, upon my 
honor, loyalty in spirit, and in action, to 
the purposes and regulations of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

At the University of Pittsburgh 
during recent years, a group of stu- 
dents has developed pronounced lib- 
eral tendencies, and apparently the 
University is anxious to stamp out this 
group from its student body. Com- 
menting on this oath, the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers published this 
paragraph in an editorial entitled 
“Liberty in Pittsburgh”: 

The extraordinary demand of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh for a pledge of alle- 
giance makes one wonder whether the 
authorities there regard college students as 
a suspect class, to be reared in the environ- 
ment of a military camp or a prison rather 
than a free educational institution. 


Sranrinc with a capital of $600 
three weeks ago, the Penn State Co- 
operative Association now operates 
a five-cent cafeteria, two boarding 
houses, two rooming houses, and a 
student-supply store. The Association 
is strictly a student venture which 
grew out of a discussion group last 
spring. During the summer plans for 
the organization were carried forward, 
and this fall 60 students advanced $10 
each to put the co-operative venture 
into effect. Membership in the Asso- 
ciation, which costs $2 annually, is 
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open to students, faculty, and others 
officially connected with the college. 
Permanent organization of the As- 
sociation will be consummated October 
11 when a board of directors will be 
elected, and direction of the Associa- 
tion placed in its hands. 

The declared purpose of the As- 
sociation is to “reduce costs of living 
for students and to provide opportu- 
nities for employment.” In carrying 
out this plan, about 65 students have 
been provided with jobs, members of 
the Association may obtain room and 
board for about $7 a week, and the 
cafeteria, where all dishes are five 
cents each and which is open to any 
student, enables them to obtain three 
meals a day for about 70 cents. 


Wiestevan University is one of 
eight Eastern colleges whose alumni 
have recently been studied by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany in a survey to determine the 
longevity of all sorts of men in all 
sorts of work. The study shows that 
college men, particularly those with 
cum laude or summa cum laude, live 
longer than the average American. 
Scholars live longer than athletes. 
Athletes at the age of twenty-two 
have a life expectation of 45.56 years, 
according to the Metropolitan’s sur- 
vey; graduates in general have an 
expectancy of 45.71 years; but honor 
graduates, of whom 6,500 were stud- 
ied, may expect to continue 47.73 
years beyond the age of twenty-two. 
On the whole, athletes fell below 
the average in longevity. The mortal- 
ity of those who have been graduated 
in recent years, however, is lower 
than that of the college sportsmen of 
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older vintage. This is attributed by the 
investigators to the introduction of 
medical examinations and to increased 
control of athletics in the colleges. 
The investigators declared that col- 
lege graduates might naturally be ex- 
pected to live longer than the general 
population since they were in many 
respects a select group and because 
they chose relatively sheltered occupa- 
tions upon graduation. Other schools 
included in the Metropolitan’s survey 
are Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Amherst, 
Williams, Dartmouth, Tulane, and 
Massachusetts State College. 


The conference of universities spon- 
sored by New York University, to 
be held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
November 15, 16, and 17, will have 
for its theme “The Obligation of Uni- 
Versities to the Social Order.” Five 
principal topics under this major 
theme will be discussed by prominent 
educational, professional, and indus- 
trial leaders as follows: 


1. The university today: its aims and prov- 
ince: 
President Angell, Yale University 
President Coffman, University of Min- 
nesota 
Sir James Colquhoun Irvine, vice-chan- 
cellor, University of St. Andrews 
Chancellor Capin, University of Buffalo 
President Chase, University of Illinois 
H. H. Swift, president, Board of Trus- 
tees, University of Chicago 

2. The university and economic changes: 
T. W. Lamont, J. P. Morgan and 
Company 
E. F. Gay, Harvard University 
W. C. Mitchell, Columbia University 
A. D. Noyes, New York Times 
President Gates, University of Pennsyl- 
vania 
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3. The university 
changes: 
President Moulton, Brookings Institute 
C. E. Merriam, University of Chicago 
W. T. Gardiner, governor of the State 
of Maine 
A. N. Holcombe, Harvard University 
Luther Gulick, director, National Ingti. 
tute of Public Administration 
George Soule, New Republic 

4. The university and spiritual values: 
President J. C. Merriam, Carnegie In. 
stitute 
W. E. Hocking, Harvard University 
Alfred Noyes, Great Britain 
President Sproul, University of Cal 
fornia 
President Nevils, Georgetown University 
President Lewis, Lafayette College 

5. The university in this changing world: 
Walter Lippmann, New York Herald 
Tribune 
President Coffin, Union Theologica 
Seminary 
President Butler, Columbia University 


and government 


Aorner academic year has begun, 
and from the undergraduate pres 
these following items have been 
gleaned: 


At the University of Missouri, no woman 
may speak to any “male student while on 
the streets for more than three minutes.” 

A group of women students at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California have agreed 
to pay the entire costs of their dates if their 
escorts can measure up to their standards 
for the “perfect man.” 

Seniors at Connecticut College for 
Women have reserved the use of lip stick 
for themselves exclusively. Underclassmen 
may use cosmetics only on week-ends 
Seniors have also issued a proclamation that 
they alone may use roller skates on the 
campus. 

So many students at the University of 
Wisconsin are having financial difficulties 
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that the University has recently opened two 
new co-operative houses for men. Students 
residing in these new dormitories will do 
their own housekeeping. 

A student strike at the Mexican Indian 
Agricultural School was terminated when 
the administration advertised for a new 
student body. 

A co-educational student at Louisiana 
State University drove into Baton Rouge 
at the beginning of the year on horseback, 
driving nine head of cattle before her. 
These she presented in lieu of cash for 
tuition. 


Tue Honorable Frank Tate of Aus- 
tralia is visiting the United States this 
fall as a guest of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. He will be accompanied by 
K. S. Cunningham, executive officer of 
the Australian Council. Mr. Tate is 
one of the outstanding figures in pub- 
lic education in the British dominions 
and colonies; he has served as a mem- 
ber of several Royal Commissions on 
Education, notably in New Zealand, 
Fiji, and Southern Rhodesia. He was 
director of education for the state of 
Victoria, Australia, from 1902 until 
1928. At present he is head of the 
Australian Council for Educational 
Research. 


Correces and universities in coun- 
tries bordering the Pacific may be 
brought into a closer relationship as 
a result of action taken by the first 
Pacific Regional Conference of the 
World Federation of Education Asso- 
cations, which met in Honolulu, 
Hawaii, last summer, July 25 to 30, 
1932. A resolution was adopted 
which advocated the establishment of 
a clearing house for the dissemination 
of information about all institutions 
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of higher learning within the area and 
for the promotion of student and fac- 
ulty exchanges between institutions in 
the different countries concerned. 

The clearing house, as proposed, 
will include a central office under the 
direction of a person thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the colleges and univer- 
sities of the region and conversant 
with their problems. An agent in the 
Orient, one in the Antipodes, and an- 
other in western America will gather 
first-hand information about the insti- 
tutions of higher learning in their 
respective districts. 

Students in all parts of the world 
may request from the central office 
advice as to which institutions are best 
fitted to meet their individual educa- 
tional needs. The office will be able 
to advise them where to continue their 
education most effectively. In addi- 
tion, faculty exchanges between uni- 
versities on opposite sides of the ocean 
can be facilitated. The central office 
could inform universities of the itiner- 
ary of traveling professors so that the 
universities could take advantage of 
their coming. The office could formu- 
late plans whereby professors on leave 
or furlough may be given visiting 
appointments at universities in other 
countries. A third function of the 
clearing house might be to supply 
university registrars with information 
about the curriculums and standing of 
foreign institutions from which ex- 
change students are attempting to 
transfer. Accurate and detailed data 
of this nature would eliminate much 
of the confusion experienced now 
when students from the less-known 
colleges in the Orient attempt to enter 
the American universities. 
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The proponents of the plan for es- 
tablishing this Pacific international 
intercollegiate clearing house expressed 
the hope that it might equalize the 
flow of exchange students to and from 
the Orient. In the past, although 
China and Japan have sent large num- 
bers of both graduate and undergradu- 
ate students to Occidental institutions, 
few American students have sought 
advanced degrees in the universities 
of China and Japan. Working 
through such a clearing house, the 
World Federation and other educa- 
tional organizations should be able to 
make it possible for foreigners to 
study for advanced degrees in the 
leading universities of the Far East. 


A srupy recently conducted by two 
undergraduates under the direction of 
members of the sociology department 
of the University of Wisconsin dem- 
onstrates that University of Wisconsin 
students are neither as radical in their 
tendencies as the average workman in 
the United States nor as conservative 
as the average business man. The 
study demonstrates that lower-paid 
employees are radical in their attitudes 
on present-day social, political, and 
economic questions; that the higher- 
paid employees lean toward conserva- 
tism; that business and industrial 
leaders are in general ultra-conserva- 
tive; and that students are less radical 
than the workingmen, but less con- 
servative than the business man. 


Epucarors interested in medical 
education will find food for reflection 
in the proposal of the German Medi- 
cal Students’ Union that steps be 
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taken to limit the number of students 
admitted to medical school and thus 
in turn to limit the number of physi- 
cians and surgeons in Germany. 

The German students point out that 
this year the supply of new doctors is 


already in excess of demand, that the | 


1934 supply curve rises steeply, and 
that in 1936 there will be twice or 
three times as many practitioners as 
will be needed to supply medical 
services to the German people. 


Tue survey courses offered to Fresh- 
men at the University of Chicago 
under the new plan adopted at the 
University last year have been made 
available to the general public begin- 
ning October 1 through the Home- 
Study Department of the University. 
There are four courses: one in the 
fields of the biological sciences, the 
humanities, the physical sciences, and 
the social sciences. 


Yaxe officials have announced that 
the John B. Pierce Foundation is 
erecting an experimental laboratory 
adjoining the Yale School of Medi- 
cine in which investigations on venti- 
lation, cooling and heating, and their 
effects upon human health and com- 
fort will be studied. The laboratory 
will be known as the thermo-hygiene 
laboratory. 


Aone the several institutions that 
will accept farm produce as payment 
of tuition is included Illinois Wes- 
leyan University. Wheat or other 
farm commodities may be given by 
women students there in exchange for 
board and room in college dormitories. 
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On the Place of Sarcasm in 
Higher Education 


E college student whose 
work is perfect in every reci- 
tation, discussion, experiment, 


report, theme, thesis, and examina- 
tion has never existed, does not exist, 
and is not likely ever to exist. All 
students come short of perfection. 
Most students come far short of per- 
fection most of the time. Our aim 
exceeds their grasp—else what is edu- 
cation for? 

When a student’s work is imperfect, 
he should for his own good be so 
informed. To this principle there are 
minor exceptions, which do not, how- 
ever, impugn its general validity. 
Broadly speaking, the teacher who 
fails to correct a student’s error fails 
in his duty. 

The greater and easier and more 
congenial share of the teacher’s activ- 
ity lies, to be sure, in affording plan, 
suggestion, and inspiration for the 
student’s work; but no teacher can 
rightly avoid the harder and less soul- 
swelling task of discovering and point- 
ing out the student’s shortcomings— 
errors in fact or inference, negligence, 
failures to find the better way or the 
best result. 

This is the more difficult phase of 
the teacher’s art. Any teacher can 
suggest and plan, though he may fail 
in vision and in clarity. Any teacher 
who deserves the name, any teacher 
who combines a considerable knowl- 
edge of his subject with some desire to 


benefit his fellow-men in general and 
his students in particular, can give 
some measure of inspiration. 

But how hard it is to deal rightly 
and effectively with the infinite and 
varied mass of student error! An 
error must be corrected, lest it be 
repeated and gain permanence through 
repetition, lest failure to correct lead 
others into the same error. More 
positively, the error must be corrected 
in order that the right path may be 
opened and followed. But how ex- 
ceedingly hard it is to do this well! 

Sometimes, to be sure, a simple 
objective indication, oral or written, 
will serve to reveal the error; but 
often the ignorance or misunderstand- 
ing which led the student to make the 
error will render it difficult for him 
to realize its erroneous character, and 
in such cases the statement of error 
must be accompanied by some com- 
ment which is in effect a probing of 
that ignorance or misunderstanding. 

No task is more kindly in its office: 
I know of none in which it is so easy 
to be unkind. Students are like other 
people, like their own teachers, even, 
in that they do not enjoy being cor- 
rected. The adolescent ego is, indeed, 
the more sensitive because it is grow- 
ing. And the effect of unkindness 
goes far beyond the moment’s pain: 
it checks, impedes, and in some meas- 
ure frustrates the student’s further 
effort. 

The task may be fulfilled without 
unkindness. The requisites for such 
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fulfillment are insight into the causes 
of misunderstanding, imaginative re- 
sourcefulness, a quiet inner kindliness, 
and infinite patience. 

Most errors are typical rather than 
individual: treatment of an error as 
typical not only lessens the sting of 
individual correction, but tends to 
prevent the making of the same error 
by other students. Unless the error 
be mathematical—that is, unless it lie 
in a field where a thing is either inex- 
orably so or inexorably not so—correc- 
tion may take the form of pointing out 
the better way, the clearer light, the 
firmer ground. The surest solvent of 
all is the concurrent bestowal of some 
commendation, no matter how slight, 
for that other part of the work which 
is well done. 

Failure in planning and in inspira- 
tion is bad enough, but the teacher 
who so fails is merely dull and inef- 
fectual, and at the worst stirs student 
scorn. Failure, through unkindness, in 
correcting is of a far more sinister 
order: it is injurious, sometimes irre- 
mediably injurious, and it stirs resent- 
ment and hostility. 


ARCASM has, in point of present 
fact, a considerable place in higher 
education. I have been fortunate in 
my teachers, and I have been and I 
am fortunate in my colleagues; but 
I have heard sarcasm in classrooms in 
which I have sat as student, I have 
seen it running red on the margins of 
essays and test papers, and I have 
heard the echoes and seen the reflec- 
tions of other sarcasm. 
The fundamental character of edu- 
cational sarcasm, I think, is impatience 
—unwillingness to take the time and 
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the thought necessary to solve the 
human problem. At its rare worst, 
educational sarcasm is a cover for the 
teacher’s own lack of knowledge or of 
understanding. Ordinarily, its largest 
specific ingredient is the desire to 
show off. At its best it is the quick 
cry of a shocked passion for perfection, 
On this level it may accompany, and 
mar, the work of men who are other- 
wise excellent teachers. But men of 
sensitive spirit who yield to sarcasm 
never know the doors they shut or the 
devastation they wreak behind those 
doors. If they did, their sarcasm 
would cease. 

I have known, in the years of my 
teaching experience, a few men whose 
sarcasm was deliberate. Their overt 
justification has been that nothing less 
would serve to stir the student out of 
error, which simply means that they 
did not have the resolution or the skill 
to find the right means of releasing 
him from error. I have heard it main- 
tained that sarcasm, while undesirable 
in the simpler cases, is justified in 
cases of failure resulting from indif- 
ference or hostility. As if that harder 
problem did not call for a still greater 
care! As if sarcasm itself were not 


a major cause of indifference and | 


hostility! 

Bad as the error may be which calls 
forth sarcasm, the sarcasm itself is 
worse. Sarcasm is unsportsmanlike. 
The teacher has a hopeless advantage 
of position. Nothing like an open re- 
tort is possible, under the conventions 
of the game. Sarcasm is spiritual bru- 
tality. It is the adult equivalent of 
hazing, which in turn is the adolescent 
equivalent of a childish tendency to 
assert superiority through torture. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Sarcasm is far-reaching in its ill 
effects upon the educational com- 
munity. The undergraduate mind 
tends to unify the concept “faculty”; 
and a feeling of hostility, resulting 
from the sarcasm of a few men and 
extended irrationally through student 
thought and conversation, may serve 
to build between faculty and students 
a wall which thwarts the friendliness 
of the many who desire to be compan- 
jons as well as teachers. 

The habit of sarcasm is easily 
caught. The example of professorial 
sarcasm is all too likely to lead stu- 
dents—particularly those who rate 
themselves as superior—to form or to 
strengthen the same habit. The teacher 
who practices sarcasm bears the ulti- 
mate responsibility not only for the 
damage which he himself inflicts, but 
for the wounds dealt by his neophytes. 

The college exists, most immedi- 
ately, for the development of mental 
power; but developed mental power 
is useless, or worse than useless, to 
the society which supports the college 
unless it be accompanied and directed 
by good will. Sarcasm chokes good 
will. 

Sarcasm has no rightful place in 


higher education. 
Ernest H. 
Oberlin College 


Signs of Changing Trends 


ERE is evidence in some 
quarters that the public is be- 
ginning to feel the impact of 

Wholesale retrenchment upon educa- 
tional activities. While the writers of 
editorial comments for the last few 
months have argued vigorously in 


favor of lowering the tax burdens, 
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they more recently have been calling 
attention to the shortening of school 
terms and the consequent loss of edu- 
cational opportunity to children. It is 
apparent, also, that political campaign- 
ers are sensing the growing feeling 
of the public about what is happen- 
ing to the schools by attacking the 
parties in power for alleged failure 
properly to support the schools charg- 
ing them with discrimination against 
the schools in favor of more selfish 
party ends and less essential political 
activities. In Ohio, the Legislature in 
a recent special session voted to fix by 
statute the salaries of instructors in 
the five state-supported universities 
and teachers’ colleges, but the protest 
from the state was so vigorous that 
the vote was unanimously reversed in 
the Senate within thirty-six hours. 
For a year or more the public has 
been demanding relief from taxes in 
every direction that promised relief. 
The cost of education, higher, sec- 
ondary, and elementary, has been 
conspicuous because for generations 
education has been the religion of 
America and has been supported with 
increasing generosity. Naturally, re- 
trenchment was directed at once 
against the schools because of their 
appropriations, and, unfortunately, 
when legislators and local administra- 
tors began to cut, there was no imme- 
diate opposition because no one, except 
the school employees, stood to lose 
conspicuous amounts of money, and 
school people have not ordinarily 
maintained lobbies. The schools have 
now received their cuts, and in too 
many cases the reductions born of 
panic and haste have been harmful. 
The public widely has favored the 
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reduction of the salaries of school 
employees. In the recent period of 
prosperity, to be sure, school people 
were smiled at for their low salaries. 
Business friends frequently advised 
them to quit teaching and “earn real 
money.” But in these recent hard 
times the superior smiles have disap- 
peared, and the business men have 
pointed with alarm at the large and 
particularly the steady salaries of the 
teachers. So, it was inevitable that 
teachers’ salaries should be cut. For- 
tunately, the teachers have accepted 
the cuts without acrimonious protest, 
and almost universally in a spirit of 
willingness to co-operate, even though 
they recognized that the return to an 
equitable wage would be slow and 
difficult. Fortunately, also, school ad- 
ministrators have used all the intelli- 
gence they possessed to eliminate the 
modest wastes that have accumulated 
in the system during the years of rela- 
tive prosperity. 

Now that the salaries have been 
reduced and waste eliminated, the 
public is beginning to realize that 
much of the poverty of the schools is 
traceable to interest on bonds for 
capital outlay, and that in this direc- 
tion there is no relief. It sees, also, 
that there is a lower limit to the 
amounts that must be expended for 
schoolbooks, supplies, and equipment. 

Parents are becoming worried about 
shortened terms, crowded conditions, 
large classes, and a dozen other un- 
comfortable inconveniences to which 
they are being subjected through their 
children because of lack of funds for 
the schools. They are worried for 
they want their children to receive 
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good educations. School attendance js 
increasing each year of the depres. 
sion; the load upon the schools js 
growing increasingly heavy, while the 
number of teachers employed is de- 
creasing and equipment is wearing out 
without adequate replacement. Parents 
are beginning to realize that there js 
a limit to the amount of retrenchment, 
and that that point seems to have 
been reached. 

More money than is now available 
must be spent for education: that idea 
is beginning to become articulate in 
the public mind. It is likely that 
relief will be sought by shifting the 
tax burden. The local property tax 
which now bears too large a share of 
the burden will be decreased, and 
general state taxes for the support of 
education will be increased. This is 
the logical procedure, because econ- 
omists have shown us that the sources 
of wealth cannot be located for tax 
purposes within the narrow boundaries 
of school districts. A millionaire may 
live in a community and be taxed for 
school purposes only on his home. 
The function of the state is to collect 
such taxes for school districts and 
return to each district the amount 
needed to supplement its own efforts 
to provide a good school. 

The obligation of university and 
college faculties in this situation is 
clear. They will not sit inactively on 
the side lines and allow nature to take 
its course. Believing as they do in the 
value of education, they will vigor- 
ously assist public leaders to think 
their way through these dislocated 
times, to provide adequate support for 
educational needs. w.we. 
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An Accurate Picture 


Tue Jesurrs AND Epucation, by Rev. 
William J. McGucken. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1932. xxv 
+352 pp. $4.00. 

Unlike the standard works by Campbell, 
Hughes, Megevney, Schwickerath, .and 
other members of the Society of Jesus, 
available to American readers, this book 
emphasizes Jesuit education as it exists to- 
day in the United States, especially in the 
secondary field. The usual historical ap- 
proach, which has always proved fascinat- 
ing, is utilized here, and an accurate picture 
is given of the elaborate method, curricu- 
lum, administration, and discipline crys- 
tallized in the old Ratio Studiorum, but the 
account goes much farther and shows the 
modified form of Jesuit training that has 
sprung up in America. 

The treatise presents a careful and com- 
plete study from primary sources of the 
growth of Jesuit influence in education 
through the indefatigable labors of the 
Liége trained enthusiasts of the Maryland 
mission, the Belgian fathers in the Missouri 
province, the migrants from France to 
Kentucky and Louisiana, the Italians of 
the Far West, and the German mission- 
aries at Buffalo, and then traces in detail 
the gradual transformation of European 
and seventeenth-century procedure into the 
indigenous developments of our present 
American civilization. Each of the cul- 
tural centers of the Old World is shown to 
have contributed its distinctive programs 
and methods, which were gradually merged 
into a new amalgam and then adapted to 
the democratic and practical conception of 
secondary education in the United States of 
the twentieth century. The educational 


leaders of the Society are shown to have 
metamorphosed, with much apprehension, 
the imported gymnasial and _ scholastic 
training of Aquaviva, in which the line 
between secondary and higher education 
was little defined, into a high-school course 
quite distinct from that of the college and 
differing little in externals from the offer- 
ings in public institutions of the conserva- 
tive type in the same section of the country. 

Nevertheless, the author maintains, the 
spirit of Jesuit education in the past has 
survived. The American high school of 
the Society of Jesus has retained the tra- 
ditional methods and careful training of 
secondary teachers evolved by experience 
through the centuries, and emphasizes 
formal discipline and the Classics as essen- 
tial to the education of plastic youth, The 
curriculum and methods of Jesuit secondary 
education have changed, but its ideals and 
principles remain. As McGucken sums it: 


Education is not an end in itself, nor is it 
merely a preparation for participation in civic 
life; Jesuit education rather envisages some- 
thing beyond this—a preparation for partici- 
pation in the kingdom of God. Hence the 
primary objective, for which the American 
Jesuits as well as their brethren in the Old 
World have striven consciously and unfailingly, 
the formation of Christian men, loyal to 
Church and loyal to State. This objective 
applies to all their teaching, but in a special 
manner the Jesuit teacher strives to attain it 
in the high school (page 166). 


Under existing conditions in the modern 
world the schools of the Jesuits are des- 
tined to play a much less prominent part 
than in earlier days, but they are always 
to be reckoned with as an important factor 
in education and are not to be driven from 
the field by a Mertz or a Compayré. We 
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may or may not agree with Jesuit pro- 
cedure, but we should in any event be 
grateful to Dean McGucken for this schol- 
arly, critical, and fair-minded picture of its 
development in America. 
Frank PiERREPONT GRAVES 
University of the State of New York 


Ways and Means 


Srupent Se_F-Support AT THE UNI- 
vVERSITY OF MINNEsoTA, by James G. 
Umstattd. Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1932. 
xiit+205 pp. $2.50. 

This volume probably represents the 
most thoroughgoing scientific analysis yet 
made of the self-support problem in a large 
university. From a questionnaire com- 
pleted by nearly two-thirds of the Minne- 
sota student body in May, 1929, and from 
various University records collated with the 
replies from random samples of this group, 
a wealth of data has been carefully analyzed 
by sound statistical methods. ‘The result is 
of value not only in itself, but as an example 
of meticulous procedure. 

Conservatively marshaled evidence first 
demonstrates validity of the findings as rep- 
resentative of the whole number of replies 
received and, indeed, of conditions through- 
out the entire student body. The data are 
then carefully analyzed in respect to differ- 
ent variables or factors of influence, such 
as family status, savings, amounts borrowed, 
earnings, student activities, scholarship, and 
intelligence ratings. The result is a some- 
what devastating array of statistics, quite 
unimpeachable, but rather overshadowing 
the dependent conclusions. ‘The author is 
certainly to be commended for his careful 
methodology—all too rare in such studies— 
but his subject as a whole is of such impor- 
tance that one might wish its interest and 
significance for the general reader had rele- 
gated more statistical details to the appen- 
dixes and incorporated in the text some of 
the problems presented in the appendixes. 
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One of the most striking conclusions 
reached in this study is the low degree of 
relationship between earnings and financial 
need. ‘This may in part be attributed to 
the seemingly moderate economic status of 
the Minnesota student body as a whole~ 
since less than 6 per cent reported family 
incomes of over $10,000, and only 21 per 
cent of over $5,000, in 1929. The low 
correlation found between earnings and 
need may therefore reflect a situation not 
characteristic of colleges in general. More- 
over, since the data are those for a period 
of general prosperity (1928-29), one can- 
not but feel that, due of course to no fault 
of the author’s, they may not be valid today 
in all respects. Another finding which, for 
related reasons, may no longer hold true is 
that only 10 per cent of the students earn- 
ing secured positions through the University 
Employment Bureau, and that only a like 
proportion of the work obtained represented 
campus employment—again a_ situation 
quite different from that at many other 
institutions, particularly those located in 
smaller communities. 

Mr. Umstattd has investigated at length 
the apparent effect of self-support upon 
classroom work and reaches the conclusion 
that “moderate employment does not ap- 
pear to lower median scholarship” although 
excessive outside work does so slightly. 
While agreeing with the author’s interpre- 
tation of his data in the latter respect, the 
reviewer regards the evidence as clearly 
pointing toward somewhat better than aver- 
age scholarship for those who are in the 
partially self-supporting group. The corre- 
lation between earnings and scholarship for 
the whole group studied is slightly negative 
(practically zero), but the correlation be- 
tween two such variables at best yields un- 
certain evidence. It would appear more 
significant to note that the highest honor- 
point ratio is consistently obtained by those 
students who earn some, but not all, of their 
expenses. 

An important factor considered in the 
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relationship between earnings, particularly 
when these represent a large proportion of 
the total expense, and health. Colleges have 
asa rule rather neglected this aspect of self- 
support, not infrequently with disastrous 
results to the individual. Mr. Umstattd’s 
suggestion that students be protected as far 
as possible against overtaxing themselves in 
this respect merits the serious consideration 
of every college employment bureau and 
health department. His data regarding 
student activities substantiate those found 
elsewhere, to the effect that self-supporting 
students participate in the various phases of 
college life to the same degree as do others, 
except in its distinctly social aspects, such as 
fraternities, parties, dances, and the like. 

An important phase of this study is the 
subjective evidence obtained from question- 
naires, regarding the advantages and dis- 
advantages of working one’s way through 
college. Students, in general, tended to 
stress the advantages, although some, par- 
ticularly those economically overburdened, 
noted interference with studies or social life, 
inability to participate in other activities, 
injury to health, lack of time for recreation 
or leisure, and the like, as prejudicial corol- 
laries to remunerative employment. 

The author particularly emphasizes the 
factor of vocational training and educational 
values, as possible aspects of self-support not 
usually realized. He points out that 
were significant curricular values found to be 
associated with student earning, a University 
employment bureau might become intricately 
co-ordinated with the instructional agencies of 
the institution ; 
and again 
an alternative possibility arising out of this 
situation would be the recognition of the edu- 
cational or training aspect of earning, should 
It appear both wise and practicable. Of the 
apparently well-to-do students included in this 
study a large percentage of those who earned 
stated that they did so because of the business 
and vocational values derived from earning. 


Employment of more students by the Uni- 
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versity itself and arrangements with em- 
ployers whereby students might be placed in 
work combining educational and vocational 
values are stressed in a way to be com- 
mended by all who share the author’s broad 
outlook toward the many significant and 
complicated problems arising out of the 
growth in student self-support. 
ALBERT B. 
Yale University 


A Humanist’s Opinion 
New Horizons in AMERICAN LIFE, by 

J. J. Chapman. New York: Columbia 

Press, 1932. 51 pp. $1.50. 

A humanist of the old school looks upon 
higher education of today. The first of the 
two essays which comprise this volume, 
“Our Universities,” is a warm and digni- 
fied appeal for humanistic studies, “con- 
necting the mind of the student with the 
past” as opposed to the present program of 
efficiency. He deplores dependence upon 
books, grading systems, the methods of big 
business, mass production, expansive build- 
ing programs, and other luxuries, and 
invokes “inspiring teachers” for selected 
students in small groups with freedom to 
cultivate the gentler arts. 

The second essay, “Trends in Popular 
Thought,” portrays the American mind as 
bent upon world politics, money-making, 
uplift movements, and self-expression, 

C. E, SeasHorE 
University of lowa 


Athletics 


SPORT AND SPORTSMANSHIP, by Charles 
W. Kennedy. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1931. 59 pp. 
$1.25. 

Sport, particularly the intercollegiate 
phases of it, continues to be a steady source 
of literary material. That vigorous and 
sometimes unruly member of the educa- 
tional family this time is treated with re- 
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freshing kindness by a man_ nationally 
known for his interest in promoting organ- 
ized athletics. Mr. Kennedy has written a 
book describing once again the values in 
sport which are less obvious to the public 
than those published annually by the cashier. 
Mr. Kennedy knows whereof he speaks. 
He represents one of the loyal group of the 
academicians who, when _ intercollegiate 
sport was running out of bounds, used his 
mortar board to tame ambitious coaches 
and keep the game square. He is chairman 
of the Princeton Athletic Board of Control 
and president of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association. 

The book has three delightful chapters: 
“The Discipline of Sport,” “Giving the 
Game Back to the Boys,” and “The Spirit 
of Sportsmanship.” ‘Throughout all three 
the author makes cogent statements con- 
cerning the destiny of our games. ‘The pre- 
diction that athletics in schools and colleges 
will come under even stricter educational 
control will be cheered by those really inter- 
ested in educational athletics. It is to be 
hoped that the author meant by that the 
placement of athletics in the hands of those 
professionally trained to administer them. 
“Wisely administered, there is nothing in 
college sport that is hostile to the educa- 
tional progress of the college.” Right. And 
“wisely administered” probably means the 
inevitable decline of untrained graduate and 
faculty managers, coaches whose excellence 
as educators is falsely judged by their years 
of varsity service as players. It probably 
also means the inevitable rise of a group 
of trained people, known perhaps now as 
the physical-education profession, which 
will integrate athletics with the educational 
policies of school and college to a degree 
heretofore unknown. 

The second chapter is disappointing. The 
experiment of giving the game back to the 
boys has been tried out and found to work 
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successfully in many high schools over the 
country. Mr. Kennedy writes as if the col- 
lege attempts this past year were the first~ 
just as credit is given to Columbia ang 
Pennsylvania for being the first to reor. 
ganize athletics into a department of physi- 
cal education. Neither is true. Many smal] 
colleges such as Oberlin or Wittenberg and 
many cities such as Buffalo, Syracuse, 
Rochester, or some of the cities in Cali. 
fornia have sound organizations or have 
tried the experiment. President Day, of 
Union, was right a year or so ago when he 
said that the progressive movement in ath- 
letics will come from the smaller colleges, 
The big ones will follow and forthwith 
hold the center of the stage. Books have 
been written about giving the game back 
to the boys, and it must be said that the 
thesis does not receive fair treatment at 
Mr. Kennedy’s hands. Physical education 
for years has advocated educational rather 
than hippodrome policies in athletics. Mr. 
Kennedy adds dignity to this stand. 

One regrets that Mr. Kennedy did not 
cite games other than football for his inter- 
esting illustrations. It is too bad that the 
illusion should be fostered that sport and 
football are synonymous. The college 
would look more kindly upon football if 
someone, like Mr. Kennedy, for instance, 
would extoll mass swimming, intramural 
handball, tennis between roommates, and 
the dozens of other sports which are just 
as important in the life of the student as 
the great god football. 

But one should not be too critical of this 
volume. Every budding athlete and every 
lover of the thrill of games will find it 
stimulating. It can be read in an hour. 
The spirit of sportsmanship gets here 4 
scholarly, sympathetic treatment from 4 
man who represents the best in college 
athletics. D. OBERTEUFFER 

Ohio State University 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 
“This World Depression of Ours Is Chock- 
full of Good News,” by Lincoln Steffens, 

Cosmopolitan, October, 1932. 

The philosophy of the grandeur of 
ignorance—or rather the professing and 
admitting of ignorance—is here exploited 
to furnish one of the few even faintly 
hopeful articles being addressed to the 
present jobless younger generation, The 
reader gets the impression that Mr. Steffens 
thinks the youths of today fortunate in the 
variety of work which may be theirs (the 
B.A. may not have to teach—he may get 
to be a plumber). In seriousness and sin- 
cerity, this able writer does place blame for 
the present economic ills on an educational 
system which has made possible the accu- 
mulation of such large amounts of untruth, 
of ignorance, that true solutions to diffi- 
culties are obscured. 


“The Educational Veil,” by Walter A. 
Terpenning, Forum, October, 1932. 
While boards of education everywhere 

are finding means to clear their school sys- 
tems of married women teachers, a cham- 
pion with a well-written, reasonable, and 
spirited argument is suggesting that, if a 
line must be drawn, the married teachers 
be retained and the spinsters discharged! 
Mr. Terpenning’s arguments center about 
the continual criticism of instability in the 
teaching group, the waste of training, and 
the failure to use the social values of the 
married teacher as the stable representative 
of the community. 


“Address to the Young Men,” by William 

Harlan Hale, Scribner’s, August, 1932. 

“The Young Men Answer,” by 

McCready Huston, Scribner’s, October, 

1932. 

In answer to a demand by a 1931 col- 
lege graduate that young people rally to 
definite and thoughtful political opinion 
rather than either to settle into lethargic 
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and unthinking acceptance of a current 
view is to become only apathetic and cyni- 
cal critics, a number of replies have been 
assembled and woven together for com- 
ment by an author and newspaperman. 
In commenting on the radical tinge of the 
replies, Mr. Huston suggests that it is 
“idleness and want that have made political 
thinkers out of them. Remove or modify 
the cause, and many of them will ration- 
alize voting for the tickets of the old 
parties.” ‘The final comment gives a quite 
handsome compliment: 


The colleges and universities have not failed 
in character production. These young men 
can “take it”; and while it is not yet revealed 
how they shall emerge, emerge they will, for 
their writings show that they are of the same 
fibre as that earlier generation who left college 
for another kind of war and came out disil- 
lusioned but capable of muddling through to 
an objective that also was obscure, 


“What Is the Purpose of the American 
College,” by Nicholas Murray Butler; 
“Who Should Go to College,” by Albert 
E. Wiggam, Cosmopolitan, October, 
1932. 

Two opinions as to the universality of 
college as a destination for high-school 
graduates are presented by a university 
president and a psychologist. Mr. Wiggam, 
in the longer of the two articles, urges that 
college Freshmen be selected on the basis 
of such thorough knowledge as is now 
available for some twelve thousand Penn- 
sylvania boys and girls because of the 
Carnegie Foundation study: 

You may ask, will not all these examinations, 
rigid tests and follow-up records reduce the 
number of students in our colleges? I think 
it will increase them. They will, I believe, 
discover many a potential genius who would 
otherwise never be known. They will find 
thousands of boys and girls with unsuspected 
abilities and aptitudes and encourage them to 
go to college. These will take the places of 
those who are warned in time to keep them 
from going to college and failing; and they 
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will help to place not only the college failures 
but every boy and girl upon the highway of 
a happy, useful and successful life. 


Mr. Butler, while in the main concur- 
ring with the view that there must be 
selectivity, manages to cast doubt with his 
closing sentence: 


But what youth and what youth’s parents 
would willingly turn aside from the aid and 
the invitation which the college offers to join 
the American democracy’s aristocracy of intel- 
lectual competence and leadership? 


“Books and Nerves,” by Montrose J. 
Moses, North American Review, No- 
vember, 1932. 

If we assume that the rush of modern 
living has caused the loss of many of the 
more charming uses of leisure, then we 
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fall into immediate agreement with Mr. 
Moses who alleges that “whatever educa. 
tion one possesses—there is lacking the 
sufficient background of the past to make | 
it active as a cultural source.” 

As a remedy, not for the harassed adult, | 
who, once he has gone through childhood | 
without the precious possession of an 
acquaintance with books, Mr. Moses re- 
gards as hopelessly lost, but for the child | 
now being educated, it is suggested that | 
schools require students to lose themselves _ 
in books. 


The unfortunate thing is that this can only | 
be done if examining boards consent to give 
credits for culture! Then culture would be- 
come a necessity, and maybe, if academically 
stamped, would cease being a virtue, a human- 
izing asset. 


| 
| 
| 
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A CONCLUSION that this is “just another of those THE CONTENTS 
popular books on science” is much too hasty. 

Such books (on the average) bear the same relation to 
Meet the Sciences as casual descriptions of a play which 
begin “It seems there were two sisters” and go from there 
to a more or less congruous recital of the movement, bear 
to the erudite evaluation of a competent dramatic critic. 

Dr. Malisoff is physicist and mathematician. But he is 
also poet and philosopher. He does not eulogize science; y 1] PsycHoLocy 
he appraises it. He does not describe the sciences so much 
as interpret them. And there is an undertone of integra- 
tion. He discusses the branches—but one never forgets 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“4 Letter to the Rising Generation,” by 


Cornelia A. P. Comer; “The Two 

Generations,” by Randolph S. Bourne, 

Atlantic Monthly, November, 1932. 

The diamond jubilee issue of the At- 
lantic is a fascinating example of what a 
good chef can do when excellent ingredi- 
ents are at hand. From the magazine’s 
own storehouse of back numbers, choice 
selections have been made. It would, per- 
haps, have been easier to skim through old 
numbers and clip simply the “big names”; 
an amusing compilation might have been 
made with the presentation of period ma- 
terial—definitely dated essays and now 
outmoded projects. But, instead, there is 
presented an ageless company of articles, 
fiction, and verse, all of the caliber which 
has made the Atlantic one of the best loved 
of the established periodicals. 

Reading of the two mentioned articles 
on education proves the timelessness and 
constancy of the problem. Both were orig- 
inally printed in 1911, and yet might, with 
only minor changes, be issued today, as 
warning to and reply from the current 
“rising generation.” 


“Study Abroad,” by Olaf Axelgaard, Har- 

pers, November, 1932. 

Rhodes scholars and those few Juniors 
who are studying under definite programs 
of their own colleges who are promoting 
the third-year-abroad escape the scathing 
and bitter criticism of Mr. Axelgaard. Most 
others who go abroad for “research,” study 
through fellowship grants, or to recruit new 
professors or scientific directors will fall 
into the class so caustically described. 


1 


Not knowing exactly where they are 
going, what they are doing, unable to speak 
the language of the country of their pro- 
posed residence, perhaps ignorant of the 
continued existence of the under 
whom study will be carried on, many stu- 
dents begin navigation, entirely unchartered. 

The persons who are sent are often the 


pe rson 


wrong ones either because of language defi- 
ciencies, the fact that they are truly incom- 
petent, or are mere reputation hunters. 
Foundations are careless in their distribu- 
tion of money for fellowships abroad and 
do not afford any real guidance for the 
student once money has been granted. 
Thus, instead of spending a year at a 
real center of knowledge, such as the truly 
ambitious student may have dreamed of, 
that precious time may only be spent in a 
too-late attempt to learn the language, in 
pseudo-assimilation only in 
familiarity with beer gardens, and the year 
may become, instead of a happy, valuable 
one, the “loneliest, weariest, saddest period” 


of his life. 


expressed 


“The Conjugal Ph.D.’s,” by Emily White 
Stevens, North American Review, No- 
vember, 1932. 

After reading this account of how mar- 
ried graduate students attempt to live de- 
cently and on a standard not calculated to 
bring discredit to the academic standards 
they maintain, when their only funds are 
fellowships, maybe one, maybe two, one 
wonders how those aspirants for higher 
degrees who are not running on reserve 
funds or subsidied from relatives do exist. 
With the writer we are forced to admit 
that a graduate tent encampment (which 
would be in accordance with the budget) 
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still is hazily distant in the prospect of its 
acceptance as a solution to the rent problem. 


“Educated to Death,” by Alicia O’Rear- 
don Overbeck, Forum, December, 1932. 
When faced with the problem of pro- 

viding an education for her children who, 
like their mother, were faced with vagrant 
and irregular lives (the husband in. this 
case is a geologist), Mrs. Overbeck gave 
her oldest child his first educational steps. 
When he left a camp in South America at 
the age of ten he was avid in his desire 
to read and had discriminating taste for 
which censorship was not necessary; he was 
never bored; his resources for self-enter- 
tainment were immense. 

Returning in three years after he had 
been installed in an excellent school under 
his grandmother’s careful supervision, she 
has found him bored, unable to spend time 
unless it is organized for him, and physi- 
cally softened. Her charge that the fault 
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is that of the educational system which js 
giving him the “opportunities” his life jp 
South America had denied seems justifiable, 


“New Poverties in Education,” by Mar- 
garet Emerson Bailey, Scribner's, No- 
vember, 1932. 

The real difficulty of the private pre- 
paratory school is the fact that the pupils 
are too much the same, have too similar 
backgrounds, and are lamentably alike as 
finished products. Without contrast in the 
class material, the members tend to become 
just so much “‘bottled water.” Can the 
failure be charged to the parent! 


What he really covets for his children is social 
life made easy through their education, the 
quickest way of getting there. If the school’s 
name will add prestige to an item in the social 
column, why so much the better. If not, he 
will stretch his purse to come the nearest to 
this. Let these institutions be careful to take 
birds of the same feather. Let these birds be 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


trained to flock together, their supposed security 
in their scarcity, not in their numbers. Let 
them acquire a blindness to all those that fly 
in a different manner from themselves. 


“What Shall I Teach?” by Leroy Burton, 

Forum, November, 1932. 

Discouraged with a field where a Phi 
Beta Kappa is knocked down for $1,450, 
this writer offers a question instead of an 
answer for the pupils who inquire why they 
should go to school. 

Dare I teach my pupils as | was taught? 
Dare | repeat the platitudes I learned? The 
children themselves have judged the position 
of their parents, and have found it wanting. 
Shall I again hold out to them the ultimate 
goal of universal financial success? ‘Their par- 
ents are—many of them, broken, defeated; and 
| find nothing with which to reassure them 
that their children will be better equipped to 
face the problems of Life. 


“Professor’s Progress,” Anonymous, Har- 

pers, November, 1932. 

This is the success story of a dissatisfied 
bootlegger. Personally, we think the pro- 
fessor should be ashamed of himself. In 
this day of disgruntled people who complain 
that their education has fitted them for 
nothing, this man whose chemical training 
has fitted him to make what are by his 
account satisfactory synthetic liqueurs, who 
has again become able to support his family, 
and who has suffered no social decline in 
the process seems quite fortunate. Perhaps 
he is grieved because of his threatened re- 
moval from spheres of activity because his 
low-price, good-quality gin has spoiled the 
market for cheaper stuff. 

At any rate, the professor avows that 
when prosperity comes he will return to 
industry (he forsook teaching for industry, 
and while he now knows that teaching is 
safer he also believes in the money-making 
possibilities of industry) and make money 
as fast as he can in order that he may save 
for the next “shakedown.” 
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“WORD STUDY”? 


Throughout the school year we issue periodically, 
for the benefit of English teachers, a publication 
entitled WORD STUDY in which are presented 
many interesting and helpful ideas relating to the 
teaching of the subject. It will help us to know 
whether you receive WORD STUDY; if you do, 
what your opinion of it is; and if you do not, 
whether you would like to receive it free of expense. 
We will appreciate a word from you. 
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Professor Kilpatrick considers the 
social problems of the hour and 
proposes an educational program 
charting the way toward their so- 
lution... 

Here is the essence of a social and 
educational philosophy that is a 
summons to the profession of edu- 
cation to the study of its immediate 
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A light foreve 


A voice that is 


NIGHT comes on and spreads a blanket of 
darkness upon sleeping cities and towns. 
Here and there a lone policeman. In the 
distance a clock tolling the hour. 

In the dark silence of the night, there is 
one light forever burning . . . one voice 
that is never stilled. That light is the light 
in the telephone exchange. That voice is 
the voice of your telephone. 

A city without telephones would be a 
city afraid—a city of dread. 

For the telephone brings security. Its 
very presence gives a feeling of safety and 
nearness to everything. In times of 
stress and sudden need it has a value 
beyond price. In the business and 
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r burning... 


never stilled 


social activities of a busy day it is almost 
indispensable. 

The wonder of the telephone is not the 
instrument itself but the system of which it 
is the symbol . . . the system which links 
your own telephone with any one of eight- 
een million others in the United States and 
thirteen millions in other countries. 

Every time you use your telephone you 
have at your command some part of a 
country-wide network of wires and equip- 
ment, and as many as you need of a great 
army of specialists in communication. 

There are few aids to modern living that 


| B) yield so much in safety, convenience 


and achievement as your telephone. 
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